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£®c«tved several comments on the Total Force text in 
for »* fiU ? esporl8e section . The reference to combat forces 
contingency response would both describe the 
!J OSt accurately and remain consistent with the current 
17 K if we did not insert the descriptor -most" (p. 29) . Yet 
{net »!!a CQ ®»ented on the total force text now at p, 50 
tpe iiaps because of the qualifier "primarily*' in the RC 
sentence, which actually could also be dropped) . 
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on a "renewed global* threat 
when asked. ^ U 
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Defense ; Planning Guidance, If 1994 -19i9 



This Defease Planning Guidance implements the President's -new 
defense strategy. This strategy guides O.s. security policy and 
military strategy in a dramatically changed global security 
environment, one marked by a significant reduction in tbe 
resources we will devote for defense and a focus on regional 
security challenges of concern to us, rather than on the global 
challenge we faced in the Cold War. 

Our strategic position and choices today are very different * 
from those we faced in the past. A fundamentally new situation 
has been created by the collapse of the Warsaw Pact, the 
disintegration of the internal as well as the external Soviet 
etqpire, and the discrediting of Communism as an ideology with 
global pretensions and influence. The United States has responded 
decisively to reduce its conventional and strategic forces to 
levels consistent with the promise and uncertainties of tbe 
changing environment. The passing global threat challenges U.S. 
leadership to preserve and strengthen the wide-ranging security 
relations we have developed over the last forty years with 
friendly nations and allies, including leading industrial 
democracies, and to include new democracies of Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union in a prosperous and democratic **one of 
peace. * The new international environment also reflects the 
victory of the United States and its Coalition allies over Iraqi - 
aggression — the first major post -Co Id War conflict. 

Our regionally-oriented defense strategy and this Defense 
Planning Guidance seek to achieve our national security objectives 
while facilitating the reduction and restructuring of our defense 
establishment. Aa a Nation we have never before succeeded in 
reducing the defense establishment while retaining necessary 
capabilities. Our planning should preserve our ability, albeit at 
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lower levels of force*, to shape the future strategic eavlronment 
— to foster positive trends and preclude' ' tW/'fwM**!' of »ajor ^ 
challenges and thereby to avoid having to return to the nore 
costly defenses requirements of the peat, the choices ue make in 
this more benign international environment will set the Hat ion's 



direction into the next century* 



x. KMXOXU, WCUfcITY XKTKKHT3 AMD OBJECTIVES IH TEE 19908 



In the August, 1991 National Security Strategy Report, the 
President identified four basic national security interests as a 
framework for a number of national security objectives in the 
decade ahead : 



*’ **• *vrvriv#2 of die United State* It « free t nd independent nation, with its rcsdamentdl 
v«2um Jotjct Md it* institution* and people sscwrs. 

Ths United States seeks, whenever possible is concert with it* allies, to; 



aqgresaion that could threaten the security of the Onltad States and It* 
allies end, should deterrence fail, repel o» defeat military attack end odd conflict 
oa teres favorable to the Qaiutf States, its interests end its allies; 



* •festively counts* threats to tha security of the United States and it* citiaeas and 
Interests short of arced conflict, including the threat of international terrorise; 



improve stability by pursuing equitable and verifiable era* control a gree me nt a, 
aodersisiag our strategic deterrent, developing systens capable of defending against 
limited ballistic-missile strikes, end enhancing ap p ro priate eeseweatieeal 

capabilities; 



promote democratic change in the Soviet Onion, while maintaining firm pollciee that 
discourage aay teeptetion to new quest* for military advantage; 

fester restraint in global military spending and discourage military adventurism; 

: i 

prevent the transfer of militarily critics! technologies and resource* to boat lie 
coaetria* or groups, especially the spread of chemical, biological and nuclear 
weapons and associated high -technology seen* of delivery? and 

reduce the flow of illegal drugs into the United States by encouraging reduction in 
foreign product lea, combatting international traffickers aad reducing demand at 
hope. 



* A A »ilthy and growing P.5, economy to ea sure opportunity tor individual prosperity and 
resources for national endeavor* at home and abroad. 

Katiooai security and economic strength are indivisible, le seek toi 




promote a strong, prosperous and congsetltlw D,S. economy; 

•Biore access to feraign earketa, energy, mineral resouroes, the oceans and space; 
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• FTCMt* «n Op«« Mi «JVMdittf IfttMMtlOMl Systam/bOMd ill moxkot 

principle, Witt minimal distort ic«* to trmdu ud InMstMdf; stabla osrriiwlf*. 
broadly nupeti rmlai for mouagimg ud tuolvlif w no o— lt i Avifil 



- ceoporatlmo tmtmr Artioms! solatloos to koy mmvlronmantal cUU*a«ii/ «»wi^ 

thm sustainability mi oavlronmaatal aaourity of tba plaamt u Mil « growth Mi 
opportunity for alt. 



* Koaltby, cooporatiwo aatf politically vigorous rolotioss with sllim* and /rioadly sacidA*. 
To build and sustain such rslatloasMpa, wo cook tat 

“ *twuigtHoo ud anlaxg* thO eommonwoalth of froa nation# that itu« a commitment to 
dMocracy and individual righto 

- ostafellsh a mor* balanced part nwr ship with ew ailio* ud a graatsr sharing of global 

leadership and rsspoBsibilitias; 

- strengthen international institutions Hko the On lied Hatioci to make the* mot* 

affective in promoting peace, world ordar and political/ economic and social 
progress; 

- support Western Surcgm's historic aaxch toward greater oeaaoalc sad political unity, 

including a Xuropaan security identity within the Atlantic Alliance, and nurture a 
closer relationship between the Baited States and the lurepemn Community; tad 

* work vith OUI Worth Atlantic allies to help develop the processes of tho Conference 

on Security and Cooperation in Europe to bring about reconciliation, security and 
doaocracy in a Europe whole and free. 



• A stable and secure world, where policies! and economic freedom, human right* end 
democratic iustituciOfl* flourish. 

Our interest# ere boat servmd in a world la which democracy and it* Ideals an 
widespread and secure. Ms seek to* 

- maintain stable regional military balances to detor those powers that eight soot 
regional deal nance; 



- promote diplomatic solution# to regional disputes; 

• promote tho growth of free, democratic political institutions as the surest 
guarantors of both human rights and economic and social progress; 

- aid In combatting threats to democratic institutions from aggression, coercion. 

Insurgencies, subversion « terrorism and illicit drug trafficking; and 

“ **Jpport aid, trade and investment policies that promote economic development sad 
social and political progress.* 



In consonance with those broad interests and objectives , the 
President has approved the new regional defense strategy. This 
edition of the Defense Planning Guidance articulates the regional 
defense strategy — from which the National Military Strategy is 
also derived — and develops from it defense policy guidance for 
the next several years and the attendant guidance to the military 
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services and defease agencies for their preparation of program 
proposals fortheF* 1994-99 planning period lapleaent lag the Base 
Force, 



IX. TBX asOZOAL DIIDU 8TBAT1CY 



a. Regional roeai 



The collapse of a global military threat to the United States 
presents an unprecedented opportunity to achieve our enduring 
national objectives with fever forces and leaser resources for 




defense than was required during the Cold War. We can take 
advantage of the more benign environment now developing to shift 
our planning from a focus on global conflict to one on regional 
threats and challenges, and in this way work to preclude the 
emergence of new, non- democratic threats that could challenge our 
interests more broadly, ha we reduce the resources we spend on 
defense, we must not squander our position of relative strength 
and security achieved at great sacrifice through the Cold War, nor 
eliminate our ability to shape the environment in ways favorable 
to us and those who share our democratic and free market values. 



B. Underlying Strategic Concepts 

The Department does not decide when our Kation will commit 
force, but our recommendations on the design of defense forces and 
programs for the next six years may not only determine a future 
President's options when a crisis occurs, but actually shape the 
course of events, preclude potential challengers, and make such 
crises leas likely. As we design our defense program, it is 
important to appreciate four concepts that underlay the potential 
roles that CJ.S. forces can play in furthering our security in this 
new environment . * 




X ‘ Bafenaa Planning norite and Uncertainty An 
unavoidable challenge for defense planners is that we must start 
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development today of forces to counter threats etJlil e|| 4^t«nt 
Into the future that they cannot he confidently. predl^ 
of the last fee years demonstrate concretely how quickly and 
unexpectedly political trends can reverse theawelvee . Our ability 
to predict becomes even worse as the time frame becomes longer. 




Given the magnitude of recent changes in the security 
environment, we build defense forces today for a future that is 
particularly uncertain. Fundamentally, we are arriving to provide 
a future president with the capabilities 5, 10 or 15 years from 
now to counter threats or pursue interests that cannot be defined 
with precision today, 

2. Shaping the Futon Security Environment ^ Our 
strategy seeks to anticipate and to shape trends to advance U.S. 
security objectives in the future. This is both within our means 
and critical to our future security. America cannot bass its 
future security on just a shaky record of prediction or a prudent 
recognition of uncertainty, Sound defense planning seeks to help 
shape the future. That is what the President's regional defense 
strategy seeks to do. 




The containment strategy we pursued for the past forty years 
successfully shaped the world we see today. There are many causes 
for the favorable changes in the world that we have enjoyed in the 
last three years, including the fundamental flaws of Communism. 

But a necessary foundation for the liberation of Eastern Europe or 
the phenomenal changes under way in the former Soviet Union was 
the commitment of the United States and our allies through forty 
years of Cold War. Our refusal to be intimidated by the enormous 
build-up in Soviet military power during the Cold War, our 
willingness to match that buildup, our joint efforts with our 
friends and allies to build a democratic security community, and 
our deployment of forces forward in Europe and the Pacific that 
allowed democracy to develop and flourish in so many parts of the 
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world, all these contributed to the very substantial peaceful 
changes that we see occurring today in the world. 



He can now reduce the overall aise of our forces and defease 
budget in light of those changes. But It *8 important for us to 
remember that our future security will continue to depend in large 
measure upon our willingness to build strong alliances, deploy 
forces overseas in Europe, Southwest Asia, East Asia and the 
Pacific, and to retain high-quality forces here at home. These 
forces are critical to allow us to defend our national interests 



and to come to the aid of our friends as right and our interests 
should demand. The future may also come to depend on others' 
perceptions of our will and capability to reconstitute forces and 
to deter or defend against strategic attack, should that prove 
necessary. Among other elements that will help shape our future 
are continued efforts to prevent proliferation of advanced 
military-related technologies to irresponsible states; a reboot 
military-technical lead of our own; verifiable arms reductions. 



not just to make war leas destructive, but to make war less 
likely; and a highly effective, world-wide network of military 
intelligence capabilities. A defense posture based on these 
capabilities will be crucial for strengthening a democratic 
security community, heading off future crises or arms races, and 



precluding future aggressors from challenging our vital interests. 
These are main purposes of the regional defense strategy. 



The regional atrategy has already shaped our future for the 
better in the first major conflict of the post-Cold Mar era. Our 
success in organizing an international coalition in the Persian 
Gulf against Saddam Hussein kept a critical region from the 
control of a ruthless dictator bent on developing nuclear, 
biological and chemical weapons and harming western interests. 
Instead of a more radical Middle East under Saddam's influence. 



Saddam and Iraq's dangerous military have been weakened, our ties 
with moderate states are stronger, and Arabs and Israelis have for 
the firet time in many years met to discuss peace. 
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One of the prhury task* we face today la shaping the future 
la carrying old alliances into the new era, and turning old 
enmities into close security relationships. If other leading 
democracies and we continue to build a democratic security 
community, a much safer world is likely. If we part, many other 
problems can result , If we can assist former Warsaw Pact 
countries, including republics of the former Soviet Union, 
particularly Russia and Ukraine, into a steady course of 
democratic progress and reduced military forces subject to 
responsible civilian control, we will have successfully secured 
the fruits of forty-years effort. Our fundamental belief in 
democracy and human rights gives other nations confidence in our 
tradition of civil-military relations and in our commitment to use 
our significant military power only as a force for peaceful 
democratic progress. 




We must plan to help shape our future environment and hedge 
against both anticipated threats and uncertainty. This can be 
done at the reduced resource levels provided in tbs current fiscal 



guidance, we stood by freedom through forty painful years of the 
Cold War, and we stood by it again in the first crisis of the 
pogt-Cold ifer world. The defense programs for 1994-1999 should 
build upon our strengths to preserve our ability to shape the 
future. 




3. With the end of the Cold War and the 

passing of the Soviet threat, America's strategic position is 
stronger than it has been for decades. Today we face no global 
challenger. Mo ideology challenges the primacy of democratic 
values. There are no significant alliances hostile to our 
interests. Mo region of the world critical to our interests is 
under hostile, non-democrat ic domination. To the contrary, the 
strongest and most capable countries in the world are our friends. 
Near-term threats in regions critical to our interests are small 
relative to our capabilities and those of our allies. In Europe, 
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a threat once poised at the Inner-Gersan bordo^w**f tret pushed 
hundreds of miles eastward and has since the 

promise of a new era of strategic cooperation. Except with 
respect to strategic nuclear forces, no country is our match in 
military technology or the- ability to apply it. A challenger to 
our security would have to overcome our formidable alliances and 
the qualitative advantages that we displayed so impressively in 
Desert Storm. We have in fact won great depth for our strategic 
position . 




The events of the last three years have provided America with 
strategic depth in which to defend our national interests. 

Because we now face neither a global threat nor a hostile, nan- 
democratic power dominating a region critical to our interests, we 
have the opportunity to meet threats at lower levels and lower 
costs. We can seek to preclude hostile, non-democrat ic domination 
of a critical region, and hence the reemergence of a global 
threat, through political and economic means, as well as through 
our security efforts. Through forward presence, sustained crisis 
response capabilities, and a continued technological edge, we can 
help to preclude potential aggressors from beginning regional arms 
races, raising regional tensions, or gaining a dangerous foothold 
toward hostile, regional domination. We can maintain the military 
capabilities and strengthen the alliances necessary to our 
regional strategy. Together with our allies, we can provide more 
security at a reduced cost. 




As a nation, we have paid dearly in the past for letting our 
capabilities fall and our will be questioned. There Is a moment 
in tine when a smaller, ready force can preclude an arms race, a 
hostile move or a conflict that, once lost, cannot be recaptured 
by many thousands of soldiers poised on the edge of combat. Our 
efforts to rearm and to understand our danger before World War II 
came too late to spare us and others a global conflagration. Four 
short years after our resounding global victory in World War II, 
we were nearly pushed off the Korean peninsula by a third rate 
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Power. Me paid dearly in the past for our rueh to disarm end our •• 
failure to accept a leadership role befitting ourroleinthe 
world. 

Our defense program for FT 94*99 must provide the ready 
forces, the mobility, the forward presence and strength to 
preserve our alliances, the means to fight proliferation of 
advanced weapons and the many other elements that will help to 
preserve at lower cost the hard-won depth to our strategic 
position. 

4 . Selectivity 

The Cold War required the United States and its allies to be 
prepared to contain the spread of Soviet power on a global basis. 
The former Soviet onion supported challenges in various regions as 
part of a global challenge to ua and our allies. This meant that 
developments even in some relatively remote parts of the globe 
could affect the balance of power between us. The United States 
remains a nation with global interests, but the demise of the 
Soviet Union and the increasing strength of our allies permit us 
to define our interests more selectively and to safeguard those 
interests in separate regional contexts and at lower resource 
levels. The end of the Cold Mar has given us substantial 
flexibility in determining which regional challenges engage our 
vital national interests and therefore merit a O.S, military role. 

Our new defense strategy therefore allows us to be more 
selective in deciding where and to what extent our military will 
be involved. Deterring or defending against a direct attach upon 
the United States remains our foremost objective. We must also be 
prepared should the United States deem it necessary to respond 
militarily to a hostile, non-democrat ie threat to dominate a 
region critical to our interests. Such regions include Europe, 

East Asia, and Southwest Asia, whose hostile, non-democratic 
domination could come to pose a threat to U.S. security. We also 




need to be prepared to respond selectively to other areas of 
historic or alliance commitment. 



We should plan to remain capable to protect American citlsene 
in pursuit of their legit in* te interests abroad. This includes 
the capabilities to evacuate U.S. citizens from areas of crisis, 
and to protect them from terrorist attack. We should also plan to 
assist as a high priority national security mission in the 
interdiction of narcotics into the United States. 



U.S. preference and steady policy is to address international 
security issues wherever possible in a collective context. The 
increasing strength of our allies and friends and our common 
interests in many areas present widening opportunities for common 
efforts in the context of the united nations, existing alliances, 
or ad hoc coalitions, such as that involved in the Persian Gulf. 
m should plan forces and programs to operate in conjunction with 
others and to take advantage of the strength of our allies and 
friends where possible. We should press others to share more 
fully the burden of responsibility within the framework of 
collective defense arrangements. 



nevertheless, there may be instances where only firm U.S. 
leadership backed by significant U.S. capabilities can bring a 
coalition together and there are likely to be instances where we 
cannot count in advance on the international community to provide 
the preponderance of forces necessary to protect our vital 
interests. Therefore, for potential crises engaging our Interests 
in regions critical to our national well-being, we must plan 
sufficient forces and programs to provide a future President the 
options he wj^ll need to provide such leadership and protect our 
interests. Having such capabilities will enhance deterrence, make 
the need for the use of military force less likely, and will 
increase the likelihood of effective international cooperation. 
Failing to have such capabilities for leadership would endanger 
our critical interests. 
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*a some ami we msy be called upon and by states 

seeking to strengthen their own security through democratic and 
economic ref ores to help then address sources of regions! 
instability in ways that promote adherence to international law 
and limit international violence. Where critical O.S. Interests 
are pot threatened, the countries involved will have to play the 
leading role and our support will consist primarily of non- 
military programs; but DoD can play a supporting role through 
security assistance, mllitary-t o-mi litary contacts, and 
humanitarian assistance. We should look for innovative, low cost 
ways of providing such assistance. If such preventive measures 
fail, U.S. involvement will; generally take the form of 
participation in collective responses. In such instances, 

American commitments will have to balance our concern for a just 
international order with due regard for our lesser interests in 
this case and limited resources. We should plan forces to 
participate in such missions; but we must not assume that we will 
carry the sole, or even preeminent, international burden in these 
areas . 



C. Enduring Requirements 



The new defense strategy with its regional focus continues 
the need to pay special attention to four enduring requirements of 
our national security posture. Each requires careful, long-term 
attention, the investment of defense resources, and supportive 
operating practices; each represent key strengths that cannot be 
readily restored should they be lost. 




Alliance* r^Miitiann Maintaining our alliances 

continues to be an essential part of our strategy. In many 
respects, our alliance structure is perhaps our nation’s most 
significant achievement since World War 12. It represents yet 
another victory, a "Silent Victory'' of building longstanding 
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alliances and friendship* with nations that constituta a 
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prosperous, largely democratic, aarket’^ienttd **oneo£ peace* 
that encompasses more than two-thirds of the world's economy. The 
tJ*S* will maintain and nurture its alliance commitments in Bnrope# 
the Far East/ Latin America and elsewhere. 



The growing strength of our friends and allies will make it 
possible for them to assume greater responsibilities for our 
mutual security interests. We will work with them towards this 
end. More reciprocal, more mature security relationships will be 
more sustainable over time and will advance our interests. As 
alliance partners and other friendly nations acquire more 
responsibility for their own defense, the CF.S. will be able to 
reduce its military forces overseas without incurring significant 
risks. These changes, however, must be managed carefully to ensure 
that they are not mistakenly perceived as a withdrawal of D.S. 
commitment. We will in any case wish to continue to have a 
significant forward presence, as discussed below. 



Certain situations, like the crisis leading to the Gulf Mar, 
are likely to engender ad hoc coalitions, that may include allies, 
nations with whom we have longstanding defense relations, and 
perhaps some with when we have not previously cooperated. Some 
coalitions may entail only general agreement over the objectives 
to be accomplished. We should plan to maximise the value of such 
coalitions. This may include specialised roles for our forces as 
well as developing cooperative practices with others and 
techniques for rapidly coordinating efforts with forces of nations 
with whom we have less prior dealings. 

We should recognize that it will not always be incumbent upon 
us to assume a leadership role. In some cases, we will encourage 
that leadership be taken by others, perhaps through mechanisms 
such as international or regional organizations. Nevertheless, as 
discussed above, the United States will remain postured to act 
independently in defense of our interests where necessary. This 
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nay happen when collective action cannot he or cheat rated or when 
an immediate response la a necessary presage to a larger or mom# 
formal collective response. This requirement trill affect the type 
and level of force# and forward presence we maintain* 

Events in Central and Eastern Europe and in the former Soviet 
Onion over the laat year or more have greatly advanced the 
prospects for dramatically expanding our cooperative defense 
efforts with others. Some of the strongest advocates for strong 
trans-Atlantic bonds and a continued U.S, presence in Europe are 
the newly emerging democracies of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, We have begun International cooperative training 
programs with these nations and started ailitary-to-military 
exchanges and a regular defense dialogue. Liaison relations exist 
between them and NATO. We should plan to encourage and continue 
such efforts. Each of these nations faces economic, ethnic or 
regional security challenges; but there is progress being made. 

If democracy matures in Russia, Ukraine and other states of 
the former Soviet Union, there is every possibility that they will 
be a force for peace not only in Europe, but in other critical 
regions. Such democratic states will have more in common with us 
than in conflict. We could well imagine that in a crisis like 
Operations Desert Shield/Stom years from now, we will have not 
merely political, but military support froin Russia, Ukraine, or 
other states of the former Soviet Union. We have begun security 
discussions with states of the former Soviet Union, aa well as 
cooperative efforts to stem proliferation of weapons and 
technology and to lessen future risks by destroying nuclear, 
biological and ehemical weapons of the former Soviet Union. We 
must plan to build on and expand these and other early efforts at 
cooperation with these nations. 

Recent events have affected our critical security relations 
in Asia, as well. For decades, the very real security threat from 
the Soviet union had served aa the primary rationale for the U.5.- 
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Japan security relationship. Even as the Soviet threat passes, 
hotrever, the need for strong O.S. -Japan ties persists; end the 
0.8* remains omitted to Japan's security, fhie strong 
relationship helps to counter remaining security threats, to 
further enhance regional peace and stabilitYi .. and to protect the 
wide-ranging O.s. interests in East Asia and beyond. Japan 
contributed to the Persian Gulf defense cooperation fund and 
subsequently dispatched sine sweepers to the Gulf. Our forces 
stationed in Japan and generously supported by it played an 
inport ant role in the Gulf War, In addition to Japan, we have 
active mutual security agreements with the Republic of Korea, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Australia, and have established non- 
treaty security relationships with several other countries. These 
ties will be iaportant as the demise of Soviet Communism begins to 
affect China, Vietnam, and Worth Korea. Worth Korea's disturbing 
nuclear program, coupled with its record of support for 
international terrorism, and the tremendous military establishment 
it continues to support make it the most serious single threat to 
peace in Asia. But the seven largest armies in the world are in 

the pacific and the Indian Ocean. Given our historic commitment 

* 

to the region and its growing importance to us, continued security 
ties will be vital. 

Finally, the Gulf War has greatly enhanced the nature of our 
security relations in that region and underscored their continued 
importance. Taken together, many facets of this experience — 
combat forces, logistical support and financial participation -- 
and our subsequent cooperation on forward presence of O.s. forces 
promise continued close ties with nations of the region on which 
we can build. 

2 * Quality Personnel our victory in the Gulf War reminded 
us again of the importance of high-quality personnel and effective 
leaders. The highly-trained, highly-motivated All-Volunteer Force 
we have worked so hard to create is the key to maintaining our 
future military competence. We also require quality career 
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(«l) Station, tl« 23. ftri fr Tl»e directive th»t u.s. forces 
wist continue to be "at least a generation ahead ... Is «uch too opaque 
to provide useful prograa guidance. In particular, the concept or a 
technology "generation* has no cowaonly understood aeaning *"•***.. 
therefore, not useful. The general call for technological superiority 
is adequate without trying to quantify superiority. 

iecofflnendatlon : fi alaifi this paragraph. 




civilian* in the managerial, scientific and technical fields, to 
maintain the pace of innovation and perform many of the 
challenging tasks of the Department* 



Many aspect a of the Gulf Mar tested the training, discipline, 
and morale of our military forces and they performed superbly* To 
continue to attract the highest quality people, we must provide 
challenging and rewarding career opportunities. This includes 
realistic training and the benefits of advanced training 
techniques such as interactive simulation. We must also provide 
the personnel tempo and quality of life they and their families 
deserve . 



Quality personnel also require quality leadership. Our 
success in the Gulf reflected outstanding military leadership, lie 
must continue to train our military leaders in joint operations 
and, as noted above, in cooperative efforts with the forces of 
many different nations. They must also be given the opportunity 
and encouragaent to pursue innovative doctrine for operations and 
new approaches to problems arising under the regional defense 
strategy, as discussed below. 



3. gmchnoloeleal Superiority. The onset of a new 
military-technical regime presents continued challenges not only 
in the realm of technological superiority but also in the way we 
organize, train, and employ our military forces. The Gulf War made 
clear the early promise of this new regime, emphasizing the 
importance of recent breakthroughs in low-observable, information, 
and other, key technologies. 
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Conunenc Add at end of paragraph: "Finally, while advanced technologies should be 

furthered and exploited, the absolute levels of capability to be fielded must take 
into account tradeoffs among capability, quantities, and As demonstrated 
in the of otrr new acquisition policy in the President's Budget, some of i 

the most capable systems are now not needed in the absence of specific threats 
warranting their development.’' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Rationale: While some previous policy statements havd endorsed advanced technology very 
broadly, the recent de cukxi to tenmnate programs such as the Seswelf submarine 
and recast programs such as the RAH -66 Comanche shows that increased 
capability no longer can be justified for its own sake. 
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(U) Section 1I.E.1.. gigai Par* 3 .» ^ Chance paragraph to read f 
Robust research and development is needed to Maintain our qualitative 
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Tactics* 

r Innovations in 

training technologies and the acquisition process JOte need the ability 
to experl sent with continuous, virtual ami real technology 
flSP°1iIir*t1ong on future electronic battlefields, linked to key training 
ranges! including competing , Integrated design and aanufacturing teass, 
If im are to optfilie our allocation of resources and reduce the tine to 
get technology from the lab Into the field. We nust cr e at e incentiv e s 
for the defense Industry to develoo techno! colas that will Inorove our 
production processes, facilities «id equ1p«Mt:jf fills will be 
Increasingly Important as procurement declines. 
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U'f'l' »>■ o»*. The notion of ’reducing the tiae 

i? Sc fro,, t*® i«to the field" is no longer a aajor goal 

of IJ.S* defense acquisition policy. i 
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■ust have at leaat tha <«ae qualitative advantage* over tbeir 

opponents as our forces did in tbe Gulf War.* 
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innovation roust reach and be sustained at levels necessary to 
assure that U.S.-fielded forces dominate the militarjr- 
t echnologi cal revolution* 



Robust research and development alone will not maintain our 
qualitative advantage. New technologies roust be incorporated into 
weapons systems produced in numbers sufficient for doctrine and 
tactics to be developed. To do this without large-scale production 
will require innovations in training technologies and the 
acquisition process. He need to be able to fight future forces 
through simulation before we buy thea. He need the ability to 
experiment with continuous, virtual and real HUD prototyping on 
future electronic battlefields, linked to key training ranges and * 
competing, integrated design and manufacturing teams* if we are to 
reduce the time to get technology froro the lab into the field, and 
if we are to concurrently develop the joint doctrine necessary to 
employ our combined forces. We roust encourage defense industry to 
invest in new manufacturing processes, facilities, and equipment 
as well as in RiD. This will be increasingly important as 
procurement declines. 
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4 * Cora core conpetencies are the 

leadership, doctrine, and skills needed to retain mastery of 
critical warfare capabilities. Examples include armored warfare, 
maritime and aerospace superiority, and forcible entry operations, 
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Identifying the key core military competbacA** D* the future and 
retaining the lead in them will be among our highest priorltiee . 

Future challenges nay require different capabilities, perhaps 
replacing or possibly supplementing those core cca^etencies that 
are critical to today's military requirements. A critical task 
will be to begin preparing for tomorrow’s competencies, while 
gaining an appreciation of those we need no longer emphasise. 

Maintaining and refining our core competencies is a 
responsibility that resides primarily within the Service 
organisations. But the Service leaders must search broadly for 
inputs and understanding; static approaches to warfare will not 
serve our longer-term interests. It Is not enough to simply buy 
new equipment or develop new prototypes.. Our understanding of 
warfare and the way we intend to defend our interests as a Nation 
must continually develop and evolve in the military-technical 
revolution that lies ahead. 

0. Goals and U«nt« of the Ho g iona l Defense Strategy 



The core goals of the regional defense strategy are to 
protect American interests and to promote a more stable and 
democrat ic world. He want to preclude hostile, non-democrat ic 
powers from dominating regions of the world critical to us and 
thereby coming to pose a serious global challenge. Threats to our 
critical interests could arise with little notice in various parts 
of the world, including Europe, Asia, Southwest Asia and Latin 
America. To accomplish these goals, we roust preserve tf.S. 
leadership, maintain leading-edge military capabilities, and 
enhance collective security among democratic nations. 

The regional defense strategy rests on four essential 
elements; 
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zunr strategy provides a bails «or ra-ai*ing aotiva 
ttd mini foreu within tha objectivas of tho Total Fores 
Policy. Thooo basic objectives remain: 1) to maintain a* 

•mall an aotiva paaeatima fores aa national security policy, 
military strategy# and overseas commitments parmiw 
to integrate tha capabilities and strengths of active asad 
rsssrvs for ass in a cost-effective manner. 



(g) Reason for changes Since tha Department has made a 
strong case that overall reductions in active and reserve 
forces are baaed on reguirssents, it is important to 
reemphasise the Total Force Policy early-on in the Guidance. 
It is very important to describe how the Department's highly 
successful Total Force Policy — the effectiveness of vhich 
was clearly demonstrated in Operation DESERT SHIELD/ STORK 
relates to the new "Base Force" and the new military 
strategy. Also, this is consistent with the discussion of 
active and reserve roles in the Total Force at the bottom of 
page 32. j 






• Strategic Deterrence and Defense — , m a 

nuclear deterrent capability, and atMtaffW..dfaf|^|m; against 
United strikes. ■?"''' 




• Forward Presence — forward deployed or stationed forces 
(albeit at reduced levels) to strengthen alliances* show our 
resolve* and dissuade challengjp.in regions critical to ua. 

. c rl8i8 ReaP on« - force . aa<( Jtn ty t0 ^ „ lekly ^ 
decisively with a range of options to regional crises of 
concern to us. 
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Reconstitution — the capability to generate wholly new 

forces to hedge against future threats emerging. 

A 

1 * Strategic Deterrence and Dafease 




Even though the threat of strategic attack has decreased 
significantly with the rise of democratic forces and the collapse 
of the former Soviet Unions deterring nuclear attack will remain 
the highest defense priority of the Ration. It is one area where 
our survival could be at risk in a matter of moments. Strategic 
nuclear forces are still essential to deter use of the large and 
modern nuclear forces that will exist even under a modified START 
regime. Our strategic nuclear forces also provide an important 
deterrent hedge against the possibility of an unforeseen global 
threat, U.S. nuclear targeting policy and plana have changed* and 
will continue to change* to account for the welcome developments 
in states of the former Soviet Union. 




Fundamental changes in Eastern Europe and the. former Soviet 
Union have all but eliminated the danger of large-scale war in 
Europe that could escalate to a strategic exchange. We have 
entered a new era in our thinking about nuclear forces. This was 
evidenced in the President's recent nuclear initiatives* which 
made major unilateral changes in our tactical nuclear posture and 
strategic nuclear deterrent forces. 
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If the i^lyindependentstatesof the former Soviet Onion 
agree to tl»« President's bilateral proposals, both »ida» wiU eaJte 
even more dramatic changes to their nuclear deterrent forces. For 
us these include earlier reductions to START levels/ fewer IC8N », 
with only one warhead apiece; and fewer warheads on our ballistic 
missile submarines. In addition, a substantial number of bombers 
would be oriented primarily toward conventional missions, in the 
end, the actual number of warheads would be roughly half of what 
we planned to have under START. The military departments should 
undertake measures now to prepare for this outcome. We must also 
examine more innovative ways of providing strategic deterrent 
forces. We must ensure jthe inability of our strategic 
deterrent forces .j *• 

I I We must also find ways of ensuring that 

strategic forces are increasingly capable of conventional 

missions. T ! 



The reform leaders of the newly independent states have 
clearly voiced their interest in reducing strategic forces 
inherited from the Soviet Union. They recognise we are not a 
threat and rightly view these forces as diverting scarce resource* 
from rebuilding their troubled economies and complicating the 
improvement of relations with the West, We hope to give the new 
Commonwealth leaders impetus to make substantial reductions in 
these strategic forces to a level consistent with the absence of 
any threat from the West. 

\ 

We can foresee the possibility of a time when Russian nuclear 
weapons no longer pose a threat to the United States and its 
Allies, and we no longer need to hold at risk on a day to day 
basis what future Russian leaders hold dear. A transformation of 
Russia along these lines should clearly be our goal. But we are 
not there yet. Our pursuit of this goal must recognise the as yet 
robust strategic nuclear force facing us, the fragility of 
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democracy in the new states of the former Soviet Onion, and the 
possibility that they eight revert to dosed# authoritarian, and 
hostile regimes. Our movement toward this goal met, therefore, 
leave us with timely and realistic responses to unanticipated 
reversals in our relations and a aurvivabla deterrent capability. 

The threat posed by the global proliferation of ballistic and 
cruise missiles has grown considerably and the threat of an 
accidental or unauthorised missile launch remains. The new 
technology embodied in the SDI program has made missile defense 
capability a realistic, achievable, and affordable concept. We 
need to deploy missile defenses not only to protect ourselves and 
our forward deployed forces but also to have the ability to extend 
protection to all nations that are part of the broader community 
of democratic values. Like "extended deterrence* provided by our 
nuclear forces, defenses can contribute to a regime of "extended 
protection* for friends and allies. This is why, with the support 
of Congress, as reflected in the Missile Defense Act of 1991, we 
are seeking to move beyond the ABM Treaty toward the day when 
defenses will protect the community of nation* embracing liber al 
democratic values from international outlaws armed with ballistic 
missiles. 

Limited deployment of defenses will also be an integral 
element of our efforts to curtail ballistic misaile proliferation. 
Defenses undermine the military ut ility o f such systems and should 
serve to dampen the incentive to acquire ballistic missiles. 

Collective defense allows countries to rely on the 
contributions of others for elements toward protecting their 
mutual interests in ways that lessen the risks and the costs for 
all. The nuclear umbrella that the U.S. has extended over our 
allies has defended the nuclear peace and lessened the risks of 
war without requiring our allies themselves to match the threat 
posed by the former Soviet nuclear arsenal. This has been a risk- 
reducing and cost-saving measure for us all; it is one we, can 
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afford fiscally to continue and on* that oar interests cannot 
afford to la t lapse. 

Strategic nuclear force* will continue to play an essential 
r £®^- e « 5 $ejpact to m countries, qther jthan Jth* .Soviet Onion. 

i 
i 

i 

- Strategic forces will also 

continue to support our global role and international commitment ft, 
including our trana-Atlantic lints to NATO. 

Nith the major reductions we have made and axe prepared to 
mate in our Base Force, it is critical that we ensure the 
effectiveness of our remaining systems. This entails completing 
procurement of 20 B-2 bombers — a limited force for specialized 
missions, particularly in conventional operations — and continued 
upgrades to our B-lB fleet, to ensure safety of operations, to 
design effective countermeasures, and to increase its conventional 
capabilities, it entails extending the service life of our 
Minuteman 111 force and planning for future upgrades as it 
transitions to a single-warhead system. And it entails outfitting 
the last Trident submarines while planning how best to sustain the 
18-boat force well into the next century. In addition to these 
important investments, we must adequately support the operation 
and training of these forces, the airmen and sailors who operate 
them, and a readineas posture which is appropriate to the reduced 
threat, but does not put our deterrent at risk in a tumultuous 
world. 

2 . Forward Presence 

Our forward presence helps to shape the evolving security 
environment. We will continue to rely on forward presence of n.S. 
forces to show U.S. commitment and lend credibility to our 
alliances, to deter aggression, enhance regional stability, 
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promote DUS. influence and access, and, when accessary, provide an 
initial crisis response capability. Forward presenceisvitalto 
the aaint enance of the system of collective defense by which the 
U.s. has been able to work with our friends and allies to protect 
our security interests, while minimizing the burden of defense 
spending and of unnecessary arms competition. 



Me should plan to continue a wide range of forward presence 
activities, including not only overseas basing of forces, but 
periodic deployments, exercises, exchanges and visits. Important 
too are host nation arrangements to provide the infrastructure and 
logistical support to allow for the forward deployment of forces 
when necessary. Our maritime and long-range aviation forces enable 
ua to exert a presence in areas where we have no land-based 
forces. Special operations forces can help resolve conflict 
peacefully or deal effectively with selected low- intensity and 
terrorist threats. Presence forces also provide the mainstay of 
our counter-drug operations. 

Our forward forces should increasingly be prepared to fulfill 
multiple regional roles, and in some esses extra-regional ones, 
rather than being prepared only for operations in the locale where 
they are based. Moreover, as in the Gulf war, our forward presence 
forces must be ready to provide support for military operations in 
other theaters. 
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Tbe changing security environment suggests significant 
adjustments to our forward presence in four critical regions 
discussed below. 




The changes in Europe allow us to scale back our presence 
significantly to a smaller, but still militarily meaningful 
contribution to NATO's overall force levels. In this new 
environment, a substantial American presence in Europe will 
provide reassurance and stability as the new democracies of 
Eastern Europe and possibly some states of the former Soviet Union 
seek to be integrated into a larger and evolving security 
architecture. It provides options for selected action should 
future American leaders decide it to be in our interest. Notably 
both our new friends in Eastern Europe and the l eader s of the 
states of the former soviet Union consider a continued U.S« 



presence in Europe and a strong NATO to be essential to overall 
European stability. American presence will also allay western 
European concerns as those countries seek a new identity through 
integration and possibly the emergence of a common foreign and 
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Xa Bast Asia and the Pacific, the peace we have helped to _ 
?e<=ure_ has _facilitat§4 .Vpnoftic growth and/’ " \ 




•l hese contributions have allowed as to initiate a 
plan for carefully reducing our level of forces in the region, and 
to work successfully with our allies to increase their own role in 
providing for regional security and stability — provided we avoid 
a disengagement or abrupt drawdown that would weaken that 
stability. He anticipate that more than^fc,000 U.$. troops will 
be pulled out of bases in East Asia by December 1992. This 
includes the withdrawal from the Philippines^* However, plane to 
remove additional forces from South Korea have been suspended, 
while we address the problem posed by the Horth Korean nuclear 
program. U.S. forces have a unique role to play in this region. 
The changes in our defense posture in the Pacific will be far less 
extensive than in Europe, because the threat has changed much leas 
here. The US does not intend to withdraw from Asia and will keep ; 

ubstantial a ir and nava l forces forward deployed in Asia for the 
foreseeable future. 



In the Persian Gulf region, we are striving with friends and 
allies to build a more stable security structure than the one that 
failed on August 2, 1990. He have major interests in that part of 
the world and, consistent with the wishes of our local friends, we 
, _ E«asip .engaged to .protect those interest s . f 
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Me will face new difficulties maintaining a ground presence 
in Latin America, in accordance with the provisions of the P an a ma 
Canal treaty, we would retain no major bases in Latin America 
beyond the turn of the century. Despite the general trend toward 
democratization and peace in Latin America, dramatic reductions of 
former Soviet and Hast European aid to Cuba, drug cartels, and 
prospects for continuing instability in Haiti and elsewhere will 
continue to demand a forward role for our peacetime forces. 

Precipitous reductions in forward presence may unsettle 
security relatione. Planned reductions should be undertaken 
slowly and deliberately, with careful attention to making in- 
course adjustments as necessary. 

3 . Crisis Response 

The ability to respond to regional or local crises is a key 
element of the regional defense strategy and also a principal 
determinant of how we size our active and reserve forces. The 
regional and local contingencies we might face are many and 
varied, both in size and intensity, potentially involving a broad 
range of military forces of varying capabilities and technological 
sophistication under on equally broad range of geopolitical 
circumstances. Highly ready and rapidly deployable power 
projection forces, including effective forcible entry 
capabilities, remain key elements of protecting our interests from 
unexpected or sudden challenges and achieving decisive results 
once there has been a decision to commit U.S. forces. 
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Our response to regional crises oust be decisive, 
requiring the quality personnel and technological edge organised 
to win quickly and with minimum casualties . In regional conflicts 
our stake will be leas immediate than we faced against a Soviet 
threat, and political and strategic considerations will require a 
decisive outcome, which in certain instances will mean the 
overwhelming use of force, when we choose to act, we must be 
capable of acting quickly and with the appropriate level of force. 
We must be confident of the outcome before an operation begins. We 
must be prepared to make regional aggressors fight on our terms. 
This requires maintaining a broad range of capabilities and a 
continuing emphasis on technological superiority and doctrinal 
innovation . 



^^S^^e^short notice that may characterize many regional 
crises require^highlyresponaive military forces. Most combat and 
most support forces for^hbsLjnitial response to such contingencies 
will be drawn from the ArtiveCompoi^tr with exceptions to 
include notably support and mobility asse£l^tes»rve Component 
forces will be responsible primarily for supporting and sustaining 
active combat forces and for providing combat forces in especially 
large or protracted contingencies. In addition, mobilizing Reserve 
Component combat forces can provide the force expansion needed to 
enhance the CJ.S. capability to respond to another contingency. 
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There are an array of other potential challenges to peace 
that require our farces to respond* including thg challenge of 
halting the drag trafficking that fuels instability abroad and 
drains our own domestic vitality, we must continue humanitarian 
assistance efforts, and security assistance to aid positive 
developments abroad. We cannot ignore the reality of terrorist 
organizations targeting American citizens and interests around the 
globe. We have to anticipate instability and resulting threats to 
American citizens. We need the capability to respond quickly 
anywhere in the world to rescue American citizens endangered by 
political instability. The threat of regional challengers 
introducing nuclear weapons could greatly further complicate 
future regional crises. U.S, nuclear forces may have to play a 
role to help deter third party use of weapons of mass 
destruction. / 
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(0) Finally, the Gulf War provides a boat of Itlfb&t that 
should guide future crisis response planning. Our crisis response 
forces must incorporate the relevant lessons of the Gulf BSr as 
identified in the Conduct of the War Study and other subsequent 
reports. Our understanding of the war and its implications for 
forces will continue to evolve for some time to come, 

/ ; i 

i* Reconstitution (0) 

With the demise of the Cold War global threat , we have 
gained sufficient strategic depth that potential global-scale 
threats to our security are now very distant— so much so that they 
are hard to identify or define with precision. The new strategy 
therefore prudently accepts risk in this lower probability area of 
threat, in order to refocus resources both on the more likely 
near-term threats and on high priority investments in the long- 
term foundations of our strategic posture. 
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Nevertheless, we could still face in the more distant 
future a new antagonistic single threat or some emergent alliance 
of hostile regional hegemons. For the longer term, then, our 
reconstitution strategy must refocus on supporting our national 
security policy to preclude the development of any potentially 
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hostile entity that could pursue regional or global domination In 
competition with the U.S. and our allies. 
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<0) Overall, we face a significantly more benign environment, 
with greater prospect that our vital interests will noi get 
entangled in local conflicts* There are many reasons Air this* 

The USSR is no longer fueling conflicts, either through the 
provision of either an alternative world view, or, more 
concretely, money and arms, and similarly the support of Cuba and 
Vietnam to foreign insurgencies largely has dried up. Thus local 
conflicts are leas likely to originate or persist, and even if 
they do, they axe less libely to engage the interests of the 
United States, because their outcome Is less likely to affect the 
larger regional balance. The potential for local conflicts is 
Increased overall probably only in the territories of the former 
Soviet Union itself. The demise of the Soviet union has resulted 
in increasingly desperate conditions for former Soviet client 
states, which may lead to dramatic, unexpected shifts in their 
policy. However, these states will bo longer be able to count on 
the possibility of support from their former Soviet allies, and 
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4, Count erdrug Activities ttJ) 

(U) The Department has a crucial role in defending the 
United States from the scourge of illegal drugs. In order to 
accomplish that, the Department will employ the resources at its 
eoomand to accomplish that mission effectively. Further, the 
detection end countering of the production, trafficking, and use 
of illegal drugs continues to be a high-priority national secu- 
rity mission. The plans and programs of tbe Department constitute 
an important and integral part of the President's multi-national 
and multi-agency approach to counter the flow of illegal drugs 
into the United States and fulfills a key jsnd esssntial role in 
our nation's fight against illegal drugs. | The Department's 
strategy is a multi-pronged approach supporting tha 
accomplishment of tha national objectives. It depends upon 
action at every phase of the flow: in the countries that are the 

sources of drugs, in transit from tha sourca countries to the 
United States, and in the distribution and use within the united 
States . The Department will work to advance substantially the 
national objective of reducing the flow of illegal drugs into the 
United States through the effective application of availa ble 
resources consistent with our national values end legal 
work. This is a long-term camoitment and will remain a high- 
priority objective within the Department for future plenums and 
prog ra m mi ng, - 
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therefor* no longer have the capability to precipitate crises that 
could turn into global conflict* 
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1 . Xu rope (O) 



W) We confront a Europe in the midst of historic 
transformation, no longer starkly divided into East and West. We 
are hopeful but not yet certain of achieving a Europe "whole and 
free , ■ 



We must strive to aid the efforts in the former Eastern bloc 
to build free societies/ Over the long term, the moat effective 
guarantee that the Soviet Union * s successor state does not 
threaten D.S, and Western interests is successful democratization 
and economic reform. In doing this, we must recognize what we are 
so often told by the leaders of these new democracies — that 
continued D.S. presence in Europe is an essential part of the 
West's overall efforts to maintain stability even in the midst of 
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•uch dramatic change, NATO ranine the essentialmeans fey Whieh 

the 0.3* remaiaa v 'iS^ lycMl. In' Europe 1 a ' security ^fufciM»1^>V : -‘ r > - 



foi The breakup of the former Soviet Onion presents an 



hietoric opportunity to transform the adversarial relationship of 
the Cold War into a relationship characterised by significantly 
greater cooperation. It already has reduced significantly our 
defense requirements. The U.S. has a significant stake in 
proaotinjtty democratic consolidation and peaceful/ relations between 
Russia, ^Ukraine ajfixd other republics of the former Soviet Onion. 

A democratic partnership with Russia, Ukraine, and the ocher 
republics would be the best, possible outcome - 



(U) If democracy matures in Russia there is every possibility 
that it will be a force for peace not only in Europe, but in other 
critical regions where previously Soviet policy aggravated local 
conditions and encouraged unrest and conflict. A democratic 
Russia will have more in common with us in the pursuit of peace 
and democratic order than in conflict* It may even open the door 
to future military cooperation. Our military-to~*ilit«ry contacts 
with Russia, Ukraine and the other republics should help in 
fostering democratic philosophies of civil-military relations, 
transparency, and defensive military doctrines and posturea. 
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- (U) S«et1an 11.C.1. . P»w 17. P»r* 3. Un>_5 ; Ui Ul« woras “chMlUV 
and biological" after "nuclear*. 





^kFor the immediate future* key O.S. concerns will be the 
progress in Russia and the other republics toward demilitarizing 
their societies, converting their military industries to civilian 
production, eliminating or, in the case of Russia, radically 
reducing their nuclear^ weapons Inventory, maintaining firm command 
and control over nuclear weapons, and preventing leakage of 
advanced military technology and expertise to other countries. 
Military budget cuts in Russia and other republics will 
significantly improve the chances of democratic consolidation by 
reducing the influence of forces and institutions with vested 
interests in aggressive policies abroad and authoritarianism at 
home, and freeing up resources for more productive investments and 
thus improving the chance of economic success. 







^ ' Para 1 . Lija 1$; General Comment : Text uses 
terma *East7 Central, and western Europe * here and thrown 
following passages. Definition of East 4 Central Europe is 
unclear and should be made explicit to avoid confusion here and 
in other passages. *? 
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The end of the Warsaw Pact and the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union have eliminated the large-scale military threat to 
Europe. The ascendancy of democratic reformers in Russia la 
creating a more benign policy toward Eastern Europe. However, the 
U.S. must keep in mind the long history of conflict in Eastern 
Europe, as well as the potential for conflict between the states 
of Eastern Europe and those of the former Soviet Union. 

The emergence of democratic, increasingly Re stern- 
oriented states in Eastern Europe is a development of immense 
strategic significance. The liberation of Eastern Europe 
significantly reduces our most urgent defense requirements in this 
region, it is, therefore, critical to U.S* interests in Europe 
that we assist the new democracies in Eaat/Central Europe to 
consolidate their democratic institutions and national 
independence . 
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2 . lut Asia/facific ( 0 ) 



East Asia, long an area of great interest to the U.S., is 
growing in its strategic and economic importance to us. It has as 
much potential to seriously engage (US. security interests as any 
in the world, tfe have a long history of Involvement in the region 
because of key economic, commercial and politicalintarwrti . 
Fundamentally, Bast Asia is of vital importance because its 
economic resources, if controlled by a hostile power, could 
generate a global challenge, and because it is an area of 
potential competition among great powers. Japan and Korea alone 
represent almost 12 percent of the world economy. In addition. 

East Asia remains an area of enormous concentration of military 
power, actual and latent, including some of the largest armies in 
the worlds those of Chins, India, the two Korea#, and Vietnam, as 

, A 8 . ^Plpy®^ U_* $ *_ and _Russia_n_ forces • I 

■ 
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friends’ meet the Ir ’legitimate defe’na Ive ’needs Vi th D.S. foreign 
military sales without jeopardising power balances in the region. 

We will tailor our security assistance programs to enable our 
friends to bear better the burden of defense and to facilitate 
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The infusion of new and improved conventional arms and 
the proliferation of ballistic missiles and weapons of mass 
destruction during the past decade have dramatically increased 
offensive capabilities and the risk of future wars throughout the 
region. We will continue to work with all regional states to 
reduce military expenditures for offensive weapons, slow the 
proliferation of nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons and 
long-range missiles, and prevent the transfer of militarily 
significant technology and resources to states which might 
threaten U.S. friends or upset the regional balance of power. 
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The presence of drug production and trafficking and 
instances of international terrorism in the Middle Bast and 
Southwest Asia complicates our relations with regional countries. 
We will contribute to U.S, counter-terrorism initiatives and 
support the efforts of O.S. counter-narcotics agencies in the 
region in their mission to curtail the drug trade. 

4 . Latin America and the Caribbean {tty 
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(U) la Latin America and the Caribbean, the US seeks a stable 
security environment. The focus of US security policy is 
strengthening and pieserving fledgling democracies, supporting 
economic development as a foundation of national and regional 
security via the President's Enterprise for the Americas Initiative, 
by sustaining the capability of nations to resolve narcotrafficking and 
internal security issues, and by preventing the spread of ballistic 
missile technology by encouraging nations^ to observe the Missile 
Technology Control Regime for exports, and by preventing the 
introduction of nuclear weapons into the hemisphere by encouraging 
full adherence to International Atomic Energy Agency safeguards 
»d the Treaty of TTatelolco. ^ ^ 
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{05 A major component of the national Drug Control Strategy 
!• to work with the boat source country governments to disrupt 
and destroy the growing, processing and transportation of coca 
and coca products and their associated precursor chemicals, with 
the long- term goal of effecting a major reduction in the supply 
of cocaine from these countries to the United States. Pursuant to 

the National Drug Control Strategy, near-term efforts of the 
Department of Defense will focus primarily on the Andean nations 
from which most cocaine entering the United States originates . 
Effective lap lamentation of the National Drug Control Strategy 
requires that the Department of Defense provide counterdrug 
operational support to the forces of cooperating countries. TSus 
support and assistance can be provided in the form of training) 
reconnaissance ; command and ooatrol systems and equipment; 
intelligence; planning, logistics, and smdical support; and civic 
action., xn addition to this support of the foreign forces, the 
U.S. military will undertake ship end aircraft counterdrug 
detection and monitoring activities and authorized intelligence 
Sharing in concert with cooperating nations. As pressure is 
brought to bear on the cartels that operate within these 
countries, drug production, processing, and trafficking are 
likely to continue expending to other countries in the region. 

ID) As a second line of defense against the transit of 
illegal drugs, the U.S. Armed Forces' support for interdiction 
efforts focuses on detection and monitoring, and the eventual • 
interception by law enfcrceamnt agencies , of drug smugglers and 
their shipments, so that their trafficking operations can be 
consistently disrupted. Air interdiction efforts center 
principally on small, privately owned aircraft, the main goal of 
air interdiction ia to deter general aviation aircraft pilots 
from transporting illicit drugs towards or into the Dhited 
States . The detection and monitoring of airborne smugglers will 
be accomplished primarily by both airborne and surface based 
radars. In order to deny drug smugglers the use of transfer 
points and to prevent the undetected serial penetration of U.S. 
borders and coasts, the radar system and associated 
caemswications system must be integrated and capable of rapid 
target acquisition, correlation, and information transfer. The 
primary air smuggling routes to the United States from the source 
and transshipment countries are over the Caribbean Sea, oyer the 
Qulf of Mexico, over the Central American isthmus and Mexico, as 
well as over the adjacent eastern Pacific. The maritime 
interdiction remains focused on deterring drug swagglers, denying 
seaborne smuggling routes, and assisting law enforcement agencies 
in detecting and seizing drug-smuggling vessels and arresting 
their crews. Most drugs that are smuggled by sea to the United 
States pass through the Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, or the 
Pacific Ocean. 
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stable security environment , As la the past* the focus of 0.1. .’ 
security policy is assisting nations in the region 9i^5*t vfche : 
threat posed by insurgents and terrorists* while fostering the 
development of democratic institutions. In addition* the U.S. 
must assist its neighbors in coabating the instability engendered 
by illicit drugs* as well ss continuing efforts to prevent illegal 
drugs from entering the United States, 





TS^ The situation in Central America will remain a concern. 
In El Salvador, we seek the successful implementation of the 
agreement reached by the Salvadoran government and the FMLH. we 
also seek peaceful resolution of tha conflict in Guatemala. In 
Panama, we seek to foster stability. 9 Our programs there must also 
provide the capabilities to meet U.S. responsibilities under the 
Panama Canal Treaties, including defense of the Canal after 1959. 
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Reference: Pages 23-24 (Latin America and the Caribbean). 

Recommend reverting test partgraph on page 24 u follows: 

1) Move third sentence (on Peru) to become lift sentence of first M piregisph 
on page 24. 

2) Substitute language below for last paragraph page 24. . 

* * 

‘Countering dreg trafficking remains a major problem in this region. As the lead 
agency of the U.S. government for detection and monitoring, DoD's activities m 
Latin America must be geared toward attacking drag trafficking at the source, m 
tite producing and refining countries, and in transit to fee United States. In 
suppon of fee National Drug Control Strategy, fee Department of Defense **0 
focus its oounterdrag activities on fee Andean nations which are fee initial source 
of cocaine entering fee United States. The Department's counterdrug activities 
will provide support to c o o perat i ng countries » well as to U,S. law enforcement 
agencies engaged in isterdiction activities" 

Rationale; (1) While many of Peru’s problems may stem iftom fee dreg trade, fee objective 
of stabilizing the government fits better in fee earlier paragraph, furthermore fee 
National Dreg Strategy focuses on fee entire Andean Ridge, not jest Bara. 

(2) Completeness. 
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(U) Overall, my impression is that our fiscal gmda ^ pro ^ly 
t be stretched to cover all that the programming and force structure 
guidance requires us to da. ; 
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(Q) Countering drug trafficking remains a high priority. Our 
programs trill focus on attacking drug trafficking at the source, 
in the producing and refining countries, and along the transit . 
routes to the U.S. In particular# we should assist Peru in its 
efforts to overcome a serious and growing drug-linked insurgency. 
Our program must provide the capability to detect the f low of 
drugs from source countries to the U.S., and for providing that 
information via secure communications to enforcement agencies. 

5. Sub-Saharan Africa (V) 
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X. Programing for the Base Force (U) 

Introduction (U) 

1. <D) guidance » Formulation of the FY 1994-99 Program 
Objectives Memoranda (POMs) will use the guidance of the Secretary 
of Defense on policy and strategy in the preceding sections and on 
programs in this section, and in the Illustrative Planning Scen- 
ario annex, and the Fiscal Guidance published on 14 February 1992. 
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2. ^ Overall £saaxaaL gr, laxities* we will profoundly reduce our 
defense establishment, yet think beyond mere equal serosa the 
board cuts to restructure our forces and programs to support our 
regionally oriented defense strategy for shaping the future 
environment. Under current plans, force structure reaches minimum 
acceptable "base force" levels (for strategic deterrence, crisis 
response forces, and forward presence levels alike) by around FY 
1995 for most of the force, so retaining adequate levels of force 
structure is a strategic imperative, Programming and managing 
this base force at levels of readiness (training, manning, 
equipping and maintenance) adequate for deterrence and timely 
regional crisis response is similarly imperative. Sustainability 
sufficient for the intensity and duration of regional crisis 
response operations is also of great importance. We must give 
high priority to selected research and development to keep our 
qualitative edge in systems and in doctrine. However, a profound 
slowing in the former Soviet moderni ration that long drove our 
"programs eHabie-s— greatly reduced emphasis on product ion; hence our 
new approach to defense acquisition. Finally, we will vigorously 
pursue reductions and management efficiencies in defense 
infrastructure and overhead to reduce the Department's cost of 
doing business. 



B . Strategic Unclear Deterrence mod Defease m 



1. Nuclear Deterrent Forces. Program for base force levels 

as follows, pursuant to the President's Nuclear Initiatives of 
September 1991 and January 1992. This force would provide 
sufficient capability to support US deterrent strategy, assuming 
CIS forces are reduced to START levels, the strategic environment 
continues to improve, and our modernization goals are attained. 
With partial downloading of the Kinuteman ICBMs, this - 1 - 1 - , 

conform with the START treaty. 
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2. Def en&as . Within a refocussed SDI program, develop for 

deployment defensive systems able to provide the U.S. , our forces 
overseas, and our friends and allies global protection against 
limited ballistic missile strikes, whatever their source.. 
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i TSi„ Ensure that strategic and theater defense systems^ well * s 
(offensive and defensive systems, are integrated ,4 . m ! 
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C. Conventional Forced for Forward Presence and Crisis 
Response (U) 



Program for overall base force levels as follows while 
meeting readiness and sustainability guidance and remaining 
compliant with arms control agreements. 



Program forward presence forces to retain the flexibility 
to adapt rapidly to changes within regions, and to provide joint 
support and reinforcement among regions. CJCS commission a study 
in consultation with USD(P) to review forward presence policy and 
guidance, to be completed by 1 Nov 92. 
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i. Arms. Within total end strength of 536,000 AC, 550,800 RC: 



” ***** Program for 12 active, 6 reserve, and 2 cadre divisions; 
sufficient AC combat support and combat service support forces 
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for a fully deployed corps {3 divisions) for 30 days, and 
sufficient support forces (AC and RC) for two__concurrent majo r * 
r egional contingencies that develop sequentially. * 

Retain in Europe a corps comprising 2 heavy divisions 
and an ACR, with combat support capability and a base for 
reception and onward movement. 

^*4 Retain one heavy division (-) in Korea, including 
associated support . 

2 - Haw /Marine Corps. Within total end strength of 501,000 AC, 
118,200 RC (Navy) and 159,000 AC, 34,900 RC (Marine Corps): 

Program for 12 carrier battle groups based on a force of 
12 aircraft carriers (plus one training carrier) and 13 airwings 
, i 1 . ?.^ram_for_ about. 150 .major .surface combatant s : 

I Withheld from public release 

I under statutory authority 
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Program for 3 Marine Expeditionary Forces. Program for 
amphibious lift for 2.5 MEBy ¥ 
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3. Air Force- Within total end strength of 430,000 AC, 200,500 
RC: 
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Program for 26.5 FWEs (15.25 AC/11.25 RC, including 

recce/SEAD) . 
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(U) Implement the Secretary of Defense-approved mobility and 
prepositioning recommendations of the Mobility Requirements Study 
as follows . 
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2 ■ sea l i ft (Hnyyl ■ Acquire through new construction or 

conversion in U,S. shipyards additional large medium-speed roll- 
on/roll-off (RO/RO) ships with a capacity of 3 million square feet 
of cargo space (which, plus the current SL-7 fast sealift ships, 

will provide th_e_ capability .X J\££YY -dWSicm .SXPIP. 

CONUS)./ 
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I Support implementation of the Merchant 

Mariner Reserve program to provide for availability of manning. 
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Navy/Marine Corps; acquire through new construction or 
conversion in US shipyards additional ships for afloat 
prepositioning providing at least 2 million square feet of 
capacity for Army combat equipment (at least a heavy brigade 
equivalent) and support. Support the current 3 Maritime 
Prepositioning Squadrons. 

4 - COMPS Infrastructure fArmy* . Program CONUS infrastructure 

improvement a per the approved Mobility Requirements Study 
recommendations,, including a West Coast containerized ammunition 
facility and capabilities to move units "from fort to port." 
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Readiness 

Forward Presence and Crisis Response generally require high 
levels of readiness for most forces, given short warning times for 
regional threats; but readiness must be higher for certain 
missions and forces than for others, as reflected below. 

Readiness programming will reflect the "first to fight" principle. 
Specifically, priority for resources to maintain manning, training 
and equipment readiness will be accorded to units, regardless of 
conponent, according to each unit's peacetime deployment roles and 
the most demanding of its deployment or employment time (s) for the 
regional conflicts depicted in the Illustrative Planning Scenarios 
at Annex A. 

1. >s^ Readiness Program resources necessary to maintain 

unit readiness levels as follows; 
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- Other RC combat forces, and their associated support forces, 
will maintain readiness levels commensurate with their 
contingency missions. 




2 . (U) Personnel Quality . Structure and resource robust 

recruitment, retention and quality of life programs at levels 
expected to maintain roughly current high levels for the major 
aggregate personnel quality indicators across the force. Provide 
adequate resources for military institutions of higher education. 
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• doctrine, and rapid deployment (including use of prepositioned 
materiel). Provide programs Of realistic instrument-evaluated 
joint training such as “Red Flag" and the National Training 
Center. Increase emphasis on use of simulators in training to 
most efficiently provide & well-trained force. Maintain requisite 
proficiencies for selected forces necessary to deliver limited 
theater nuclear strikes, and for forces that could have to operate 
in a nuclear /biologies i/chemical environment. 

4. (U) Maintenance - Do not permit Intermediate and Depot 
maintenance unfunded requirements (as adjusted for programmed 
force reductions) to exceed levels in the FY 93-97 defense 
program. Retain sufficient core maintenance infrastructure to 
sustain future programmed forces after initial deployment. 



f . Sustainability (D) 




1 . 



Wax,-£&5ttrve Investor isa. 



For the near term, particularly in light of the need to 
restore our sustainability posture following Operation Desert 
Shield/ Storm, war reserve material objectives are to (1) repair 
critical assets that would be needed for a near-term contingency, 
(2) reposition returned assets to maxmize contingency 
responsiveness at minimal cost, and (3) procure only those assets 
demonstrably required in addition to existing assets to meet 
sustainability requirements below. 
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Program for industrial preparedness measures to permit serge 
production of munitions, critical troop support items and spares 
where this is a cost-effective alternative. to full war reserve 
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inventories for a portion of the above guidance^ Program for 
support and spares surge and mobilization requirement a for each 
major defense acquisition program achieving Milestone III during 
the program period. 
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6. Modernisation and Investment <U) 



1. Mew Approach to Defense Acquisition. 
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The end of the Soviet threat and the 



expected pronounced slowdown or even halt in Russian modernization 
programs profoundly alter US modernization requirements. For our 
new strategy, investment requirements must reflect the different 
nature and sophistication of regional threats, and resulting 
changes in priority among defense missions and means of executing 
them, as well as the enduring strategic requirement for techno- 
logical superiority./ 
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The USD(P) tacrlptlem «f *nW Acqul title* MHf In the 
Bfldtt&l ration end laneetmmnt Section is seriously at odds with that of the 

for defining and executing the strategy. In 
particular, the draft DP6 allegation that the Requisition process "Bust he 
fundamentally altered* is Incorrect. Additionally, the m notion that a 
Mgh-loe nix of system should be an explicit planning goal has no basis in 
current acquisition policy or procedures. What the Department Is doing is 
building on its currently sound acquisition prbeest to Increase the emphasis 
on the early stages of the process Including additional technology 
demonstrations. We have rewritten this section (Attachment 1) which we call 
A Shift In Acquisition Emphasis* and raefl— and that It replace your section. 

1. *a Shift In Acquisition Gnpbasls ^)VAVJr" v 

(U) In response to tba dneatlc changes in the national security 
envi r on— at, tho D e pa rtn — t is anbarklog on a aajor shift In anphasls in th» 
way It develops ted product* weapons systems vitlitn too existing defense 
acquisition systae. 



(U) Tho disintegration of tho Soviet UMoa he* r t toc od both tho »1a 
and the rato of technical inprowainnt of tho military throat to U.S. 

Intorosti, aaklng the noed to product advanced wapon systras lota urgent. 

OoQ can afford to tako eore tlao In deval oping iand evaluating bob technologic 
before Baking aaclaiooa on weapons production, togteoal Instabilities non 
pew tho nett significant threat to U.S, IntordBts and largely determine 
future equipment inventory raqiriremmts. UMlR tht Culf Bar tnereasad 
concerns shout the ability of regional pooara so aeqalre and BBplcy tana 
advanced weapons, the broad advances of hostile moons technology previously 
driven by Soviet unitary U0 investaents Is radically slaving. With proper 
inve stm e nt in our awn research and developaent efforts, tho Bopartnant can 
proaorvo tho U.S. technological capability to counter th* fuU range ef likely 
threat* to U.S. fntaratts. 



(If) While OeO will put fooer new advanced weapon sjvtaa Into 
production la tht future* the aggressive pursuit of nau tedwol oglea will 
still be essential to aelntalnlng the advantages U.S. inW forces mod to 
prevail la future conflict*. A new weapons program trill aove to production 
only after OeO has verified tho need for and cost-affacti vanes* of producing 
tho systan and after technical* aeon fact wring, and operational risks hura been 
reduced to acceptable levels. In addition. Doe trill oapbasize upgrada* of 
oxistlng w e ap o n syitoas using proven technologies ahanever oporatiooal needs 
can he an* la this B anner. The principal objective of the defense acquisition 
systea remains, ensuring that m have tht aest-iqulppad aimed force in the 
world. The taportant difference is that the neb security envlrww— t lessons 
the urgency to ruth systoas into production. 



(U) The ■onagaaat keys to Betting tbit now e ar l r wan t will bet (l) 
disciplining the weapon system development process so that first rite options 
are constantly available to force planners In the fora of both upgrades and 
potential now starts: and (2) a vigorous science and technology l»T) progran 
that emphasizes ongoing axperteants and technology dmnsistretloas in 
accordance with a co— rwhanslve SIT strategy that Istied to projected user 
requi re me nts t and, (9) a disciplined mschaaisn for overseeing the Interface 
be t w e en technology base efforts and the systems d evelo pme nt precast. W will 
adapt Its fund amenta lly sound acquisition p r o c es s to nalntain a technically 
and operationally superior defense capability, while keeping the overall 
defense progrmi flexible and affordable. BoD will fund the dampest rati an of a 
bread and robuat range of technology options In a bey that will be lass costly 



*?* develewnt. PoO will roaaln alert, 

S2S« h +2wLi ,,, !* 1e *fRrt» to the mea rgann of «laap- 

teehnologloa . At the saaa tine, oversight everhaad 1i being reduced to 
the greatest extant poetible, =. 



r y* 1 f* 4 * fww ■eqmlmtttem approach will Incorporate a range 
j?f .jiffy* 1 * fchnolocf»lasel efforts, including axparlnsnts end basic 

****»'<>&. , 

traniuioo same— tracers . These efforts shall soaeort subseauant tachnolMir 
* ****"? . UMradas »s wall as serve at hedges against th* 

*• currsntly unforeseen challenges to U.S. national saoirlty. 
jyjyy* oparttlanal need results In a OoO cwltnant to pars— 

!-**! *— dfqololtlon progma (l.e., darnsnstratlon/Val Idstton and full 

f p f* ductic ")« ****** and subsystan prototyping shall be an integral 
eemponent of tho acquisition strategy.* 







(u) Rscosnend the f ollowing changea to Section II B 3, 
crisis Response, pp 13-14: (Bold sections added- J 

The ability to respond to regional or local crises is a 
key element of eev the regional defense strategy and also a 
principal determinant of how we size our active and reserve 
forces. The regional and local contingencies we might face 
are many and varied, both in else and intensity, potentially 
involving a broad range of military forces of varying 
capabilities end technological sophistication under an 
squally broad range of geopolitical circumstances, one 
trait most share, however, is that they have the potential / 

to develop on vary short notice. These conditions require yfn * 

highly responsive military forces available with little * 7 * 

no notice i a w s l e b es t - euit e d - te the oe t iv e e a mp s newt . ""Over 

time, we must have the capability to respond initially _ to 

_any regional contingency • ’ 
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Over time we will move to a Total Force that permits us 
to Respond initially to any regional contingency with 
units — combat and support — drawn wholly from the 
activ e component, except far a limi ted numb er of sup- 
port and mobility assets, Since many support functions 
can be more economically maintained in the reserve 
component, we will still rely on r eserve suppo rt units in 
any extended confrontation. The primary focus of 
re serwcomB at units will be to supplement active units 
in anv especially large or protracted deployment To 
hedge against a future need for expanded form to deal 
with a renewed global confrontation, which — though 
possible — is less likely and clearly less immediate 
than previously calculated, some reserve combat units 
will be retained in cadre status. 



This approach will allow us to maintain a Total Force 
appropriate for the strategic and fiscal demands ot a 
new era: a smaller, more self-contained and very «ady 
active force able to respond quickly to emerging 
threats; and a reduced but still essential reserve compo- 
nent with emphasis on supporting and sustaining active 
combat forces, and — in particularly large or prolonged 
regional contingencies —proving latent combat 
capability that can be made ready when needed. 
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b. (U) RTBPhases. Aggressively pursue advanced technologies 

for application in future weapon systems, to preserve our science 
and technology base and our forces’ technological advantage, and 
to reduce system life cycle coats and lengthen service lives. 
Increase development and evaluation of prototypes and technology 
demonstrators, to demonstrate and validate advanced technologies 
and, where warranted, producibility, operational performance and 
associated doctrine. Incorporate advanced technology into 
existing or new systems only when the technology and subsystems 
are thoroughly proven; technical, production and operational risks 



are minimized; the production program is cost-effective; and the 
system is absolutely needed. Greatly reduce ; concurrency among the 
acquisition stages. Emphasize government -supported R*D as neces 
sa?y to support our technology base. More effectively and 
efficiently evaluate systems and subsystems using such tools as 
modeling and simulation to augment system field testing. 
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4 . p. 39 , 2 ».. 2 nd para. Add nw.«tov, 

GfSMfebiJL£&tr . * 



"- loagr-emagm, high- speed ( 

AV>/W , ^ 



RATIONMJESj Tbia unsatisfied requirement remains tfca top 
priority on OSCIMCSOC'a Integrated Priority List. Due fco the V -22 
cancellation, an alternative solution oust be developed to provide an 
oeeential capability for counterterrorism, special operations, and 
contingency response. 



jjgfc iriirr Page 39, actiofl 2^ second paragraph. 

Comment (Deletions ate iadiated by strike outs and additions by iadics.1 



\jht following specific tfcmt* which contribute 
(t ffr it y». seeds: 



dowdy to high priority 




- All weatter air superiority tad defease again# very h>w obser«idc anise 
missiles, and brifisdc missiles a ndaim e fe 



Ogoinir 



duetts powri by adviaoei, aKu l t h y nwolMf ^d 
non-nuclear submariacs and wealthy mute miwiiiw t mm- 

WMiMi I ff ; 4 tt*W ^ (Ml 

- flapirf and «g* cot&denct naarattnubn <jtMbn*a * reflU - bot>t 
shallow and dirtp water. i, * /« . * 



- Global surveillance and eopuiai cations, focused on a theater of 
operations with sufficient fusion and planning assets. 

- All-weather day/night precision strike against 21 century critical 
mobile and fixed t treats. 

- Air superiority and all -weather defense against very low 
observable cruise missiles, ballistic Missiles and aircraft. 

- Sea control and undersea superiority against open ocean, coastal 

and regional threats posed by advanced, stealthy nuclear and non 
nuclear submarines and by undersea mine warfare. - . 

- All-weather, day/night, survlvable, mobile, and lethal ground \ 

combat capability. < 

L - Ttcfaflfllfc ay for Training and Readiness, including embedded 
^£rai nl ng 7*1 str 1 buted simulation, and virtual environment 
depiction. 

- Application of advanced technology for Improving deal *». test and 
manufacturing processes to Improve performance and reduce life 
cycle cost and schedule thruput time. 
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2 . Defense- Wide Investment Programs . 
a. (U) Science and To ^hnology ; 

Fund the science and technology program <6.1/ 6.2, and 6.3a, 
exclusive of SOI funding) at not less than 0% real growth per 



year, with a goal of 21 real growth per year, from the FY 1993 
Presi dent 's Budget, in devising the SST program, take into 
account the potential European and Japanese contributions. 



fc Wj 

***wuft mi lull m 




Balance the SfiT program between <1) a core of broad 
sustaining programs, and <2) the following specific thrusts which 
v^ontribute directly to high priority defense needs: 

Global warning, navigation, surveillance and communications, 
focused on a theater of operations with sufficient fusion and 
planning assets. 





All-weather air superiority and defense against very low 
observable cruise missiles and ballistic missiles. 

Sea control and undersea superiority against potential 
regional threats posed by advanced, stealthy nuclear and non- 
nuclear submarines and stealthy cruise missiles , and. by 
unde rsea mine warfare. 

Rapidly deployable, all-weather, day/night, survivable, 
mobile and lethal ground combat capability. 

T echnology for Training and Readiness, including embedded 
training, distributed simulation and virtual environment 
depiction. 

Application of advanced technology for improving design, test 
and manufacturing processes to improve performance and reduce 
life cycle cost and schedule throughput time. 
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a (U) Test and Evaluation; In the FY 94-99 prograe: 

* 1” ip ) lu v ejt 1 11 TfcC- Ma tME CM 1 1 1 t _ 

Fund test capability Investment needs F 6 » be ed r e lat ed 6.4 a nd * * • 
f u n d i ng ) at we t l e a s tha n W real g r e wtft p er yoani wit h- a g e a l^f 
3 * r e al -g r o wt h- per y ew t f re e t h e - fY 1092 Presi d ent' s B u d get . 
Reduce operating and maintenance costs, for new T4E capabilities by 
«%-nhen compared to similar existing facilities. 

- Optimize investment strategy to support high priority defense J|yu 

an d Tfcg t hr u at* . — ! 

- Enhance susceptibility, vulnerability, and lethality assessment 
programs for combat systems and mnltions. 




tittTTlOfll ll > COM., Hid 

Evaluate more effectively through the use of modeling and 
si mil at Ion to augment system field testing. 
fleeil a fcj >>i ^ evaluati on p lans with e mp hasi s - 
de< Minim, WfimehU npnj at lunn I and tecWiTcal issues, explii 
defl nltl nn of 11m otiei ntliVniil rniiTri iiieieifii ■ inri nporntlonal 



,j«L> ^ 6 r* 1 
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b. (0) Manufacturing Technology Froqraa. Program not less than 

zero percent real growth per year from a baseline predicated, upon 
the FY 1992 funding level. ManTech technical priorities should be 
based upon thrust areas identified in the National Defense 
Manufacturing Technology Plan. 



c. (U) TfialL & Ev aluation Assets; In the FY 94-99 program; 




Fund teat capability investment needs and optimize investment 
strategy to support RfiD emphases/ including the high priority 
defense SfcT thrusts, identified above, recognizing the 
increasing complexity of weapons systems to be tested. 

Reduce operating and maintenance costs for new T4E 
capabilities s ignificant ly when compared to similar existing 
facilities. Reduce or eliminate duplication or overlap in 
test capabilities and efforts. 

Enhance susceptibility, vulnerability and lethality 
assessment programs for combat systems and munitions. 
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e. (U) Facilities and Infrastructure. , installations not required 
to support the reduced force levels will be closed in accordance *» 
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"Installations not required to support reduced fores levels, 

S aining, snd recons titution will not bs retained. PaciUtlM 
n be resourced mrvtnr* inn to Bervit-f priorities. J ft Blt . at I 
■ltd rtffourclnq decisions in anticipation of future HBftS , — — ~r- 
tf.ur.tl - Fund love*™™* far anviromtantal stewardship 



closures . Fund tnyfuit far anviromiantal F VWW*J— ***» a — i— ----- 
and mans in full qn^inr,^ mth federal and stats sHYargltfgntljL 
Xsws. A sss rdinglyj pl an rec o ur s e i *ow fa c ility wsstsans ana 
h esh lof reduction only "St th osoi » . fui d ii i ipo U»w»> 

Rationale. Expands list of factors to considsr when closing 
Imwss. It also reeoves language that contradicts congressional 
language that precludes reducing res ou rces for installations in 
anticipation of BMC dosing. p+ L + frCJt-ffr 



/VAM 
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(9) Page 40 , Section XXX.C.a.d., dgflata; direction referring to 
term end non-core installations. 

Italian: Making a list of core and non-core bases is 

contrary to the Base closure and Baalignosnt act of 1990, 



. f*Ac4*. 

AT-47. <01 Faa« 40. Par. 2. Line IL DflM-.j 3Mt«ICt- which 

reads: "Accordingly, plan to resource new facility. . *ano 
environmental conditions. 11 

RATIONALE: As written, cquld be vie wed — £S~ ^potentially 

prejudging the base closure process, whijefc is illegal, 
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ith T itle XXIX of PI 101-510. Accordingly* plan to resource 
facility investment only at those " core* installations which have 
a very high probability of retention, as documen ted by the 1991 
Bas e Closure and Re al ignment process . Confine facility investment 
at non- cor e installations to that required to address life /safety 
and environmental conditions. Fund environmental compliance, 
restoration and pollution prevention sufficient to achieve 
sustainable compliance with federal and state environmental laws 
and governing standards overseas; and to minimise negative mission 
injects and future costs and to provide federal leadership in 
environmental protection. To maintain access to space and enable 
spaced-based support to terrestrial forces, provide necessary 
space launch capabilities and infrastructure. 



4&C 



3. Force Modernization Programs 

(U) Fully fund all acquisition programs continued or initiated in 

• the POMs, In accordance with the baseline approved by the DAB. in 
particular, fully reflect any agreements between the Defense 
Acquisition Executive and a Military Department Secretary that 
resulted from the Under Secretary for Acquisition’s and the Deputy 
Secretary’s affordability initiative. 



a. Strategic Deterrence and Defense 



Program resources to maintain the adequacy of strategic 
deterrent forces consistent with postulated threats and arms 
control constraints, and to develop the capability to defend 
against accidental launches and third world ballistic missile 
threats. Also program for expected implementation costs of arms 
control agreements and initiatives. 



Cl) Muclaar Deterrent Forces. 







Bombers: Ensure the viability of the B-IB as a key component # ^ 

of our future bomber force. 



i . 
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b. Conventional EoccfiSL. 

d> Erlority ttUsioa ftzeaa* Selectively focus investment on 

and within the following high-priority areas, which derive from 
assessment of programmed regional contingency capabilities 
(including evaluation of Persian Gulf War experience) ; 

- Deolovab le anti-armor ! air-deployable ground force mobility 
and anti-armor capabilities for enhanced immediate, tactical _ 
m f if **kiJLity_ J ! 



* Csabat Identification. Friend nr Ftre (IE£1: enhanced capability 

to identify friend, foe, allied and neutral ground combat 
vehicles, aircraft and ships, particularly in support of 
air/ land battle doctrine, with joint exercises to refine 
interoperability procedures. 

- Mine Warfare t improved naval and land mine clearance ability 
(including rapid minefield location and improved killing 
mechanisms, including against scatterable mines), with emphasis 
on support of amphibious operations, particularly in shallow 
water and beach areas; also, assault obstacle-breaching 
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capabilities, and advanced force-multiplying offensive land and 
naval mine capabilities. 



g b e taj cal/biologlrifll : improved chemical and biological 

detection and warning systems (ground vehicles and air recon) , 
protection systems (individual and collective) and medical 
support and decontamination systems; and consideration of CB 
effects in development of equipment that may be used in a CB 
environment; also necessary are implementation of expected CW 
agreements and destruction Of chemical munitions. 



Ant i - tactical hfllllstic. missile s improved timely intelligence 
and operational capabilities to track, identify, target and 
strike mobile ballistic missiles /launchers. (See also the 
related guidance in the strategic sections.) 



Exec i aion A i r improved all-service joint air operations 



planning systems and procedures, including timely selective 
target assignment; increased ability, particularly munitions 
stocks, for Navy and Marine Corps aircraft to use precision 
guided munitions against ground targets, during day or night and 



A. n . f w*ather,/ 
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Tact 1m 1 ClI : improved integration of national, theater and 

tactical intelligence and C3 systems;, better and more survivable 
all-weather day /night reconnaissance and target identification 
capabilities (e.g., unmanned aerial vehicles); improved sensor- 
to-shooter integration and near-real-time weapon targeting; 
forward deployable C3I assets minimizing lift requirements; 
modernized secure, interoperable and jam-resistant tactical 
communications (including for SOF) ; improved C2 /management of 
combat service support operations. 
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H. Reconstitution Capability { 0 ) 

l. General Principles. 

Reconstitution should be an "economy of resources* 1 area of 
the defense program,* higher priority should go to base force 
capabilities and to preserving our enduring strategic requirements 
of alliances, technology, quality personnel and core competencies. 
Programs for the base force will also provide considerable latent 
reconstitution potential. Still, modest but high-leverage 
reconstitution-specific investments can provide a valuable low- 
cost hedge, particularly as our Cold War investments become 
opportunities for selective M smart lay-avay 11 of long-lead elements 
of forces or production capability* 

(U) Active and reserve units would take part in deterring or 
responding to any threat that might require reconstitution. Such 

SK CWt/M O rO W l /CLOSI BOLD — DRAFT 
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XlS — (net- ■» _Tt tty-) 

44. (0) aii 43. Hint 2 k. 3. Saconwnd -reconstitution 

substituted for the word "regeneration." 

REASON; Regeneration is currently defined w the 
cspability to generate additional military PWJ* 
force end differs from reconstitution in that it does not involve 
the creation of new units* 
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units (particularly the RC) would require "gene rat ion * _ to reach 
combat readiness; additional new forces beyond these could be 
reconstituted from the following types of assets: 
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c. ^ Manpower Assets . From t he out set of any reconstitution 
effort , plan to use reassigned active component personnel and 
Ready Reserve training or volunteers, and place maximum reliance 
on increased recruiting and retention (including civil service 
support, and retention of personnel in recallable statuses) . PL 
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for maximum recall and use of retired military personnel for 
reconstitution- Plan for necesary use of the Individual Ready 
Reserve (IRR) , Use annual irr screening and training authority to 
ensure members ' availability. Update projections of IRR size and 
of requirements for IRR members to fill AC, SelRes, and cadre-type 
units and, if necessary to support reconstitution guidance below, 
jprogram for measures to support an enlarged IRR. Maintain plans 
for use of conscription to meet an extreme and imminent threat. 

2 - Force Reconst it nt i rm Programs . Reconstitution choices 

touat reflect both "smart lay-away" opportunities and long-term 
reconstitution needs, and must reflect the relative likelihood of 
various reconstitution threats, focussed on long-term threats that 
may not now be precisely definable. "Regeneration" assets offer 
relatively short response times and availability in the immediate 
future, yet would also be useful for projected long-response 
reconstitution requirements at generally low cost. Production 
restart capability likely could prove a timely and longer-term 
reconstitution approach given ejected warning times, and could 
offer enhanced capabilities, but likely at greater investment 
costs. Reconstitution investment must reflect these tradeoffs. 
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- The 2 reserve component heavy cadre divisions, each with 
mission essential shipment for training and minimal SelRes 0*M 
and manning (including minimal necessary full-time support) ; 

Equipment exiting active or reserve units and placed in long- 
term storage; and/or 

Industrial restart, surge and/or new production capability 
including, if appropriate, lay-away of production facilities and 
perhaps component stockpiling or other industrial preparedness 
measures (consider particularly for MlAl) . 




Include in the POM a study /evaluation of, and as warranted 
resources for, the ability for reconstituted units to use 
equipment left by units deploying to POMCUS sets previously 
iden tified in the p repositioning section. (These units would 
contribute to meeting the above guidance.) Include exploration of 
innovative training measures to prepare reconstituted units in 
advance of POMCUS units' vacating their equipment sets. 






b. Naval 

* using the most cost-effective combination of: 

“ Innovative Naval Reserve Including up to 32 frigates and up 
to 8 training frigates with minimal necessary full-time 
support /training crews and augmentation/nucleus crews and 0£M; 

The training carrier, backfilled in the training role by a 
deactivated but recallable carrier within an acceptable time; 
and/or 




Other ships in inactive but 



recallable status. 
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* using the most cost- 



Airplanes exiting active or reserve units and placed in 
inviolate storage; 

- Industrial restart, surge and/or new production capability 
including, if appropriate, lay-away of production facilities and 
perhaps industrial preparedness measures (consider particularly 
for F-16, F-117); and/or 



Particularly for airlift/tanker squadrons, innovative measures 
involving, as appropriate, dual-use and/or refittable airframes, 
and possibly civil reserve status . 

d * Su pport , . and Train i ng : If necessary for timely training 

and support for reconstituting units, program for selected 
training assets and cadre-type support units or stored support 
equipment; however, wherever possible identify and plan to draw 
such assets from the civil sector, defense production base, or 
government holdings or otherwise use resources made available 
after strategic warning. 
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in reply refer to: 
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MEMORANDUM FOR SECRETARIES OF THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR ACQUISITION 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR PROGRAM 
COMPTROLLER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 



ANALYSIS & EVALUATION 



SUBJECT: FY 94-99 Defense Planning Guidance Sections for Consent (U) 



(U) Attached for your review and consent is the draft FY 1994-1999 Defense 
Planning Guidance. Please provide your response by COB Friday, February zist. 

(U) Me ask that you focus your comments on major substantive concerns, and 
encourage you to highlight those you deem of greatest Importance. Also, please 
recognize that this draft Is probably at about the desired length and level of 
detail; therefore, lengthy Inserts are unlikely to be workable. Finally, we as* 
that you consider both the policy and program planning implications of the 
overall guidance in your comments. It is very important that the guidance be 
fiscally realistic. 



(U) He envision the DPG including these sections, plus an illustrative planning 
scenario appendix. To facilitate handling of future DPG-related drafts and 
documents, please identify a member of your staff as a single point of contact; 
OUSD/Policy contacts are Mr. Andrew Hoehn (Policy and Strategy section) and Hr. 
Rod Fabrycky (Programming section), 1C469, X79478. By prior arrangement the 
Joint Staff (J-8) will provide this package to the CINCs and assemble and forward 
their responses. . * L- 
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Dale A. Vesser (Acting) 
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Chief of Staff of the Army 

Chief of Naval Operations 

Chief of Staff of the Air Force 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Force Management 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Reserve Affairs) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Command, Control, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health Affairs) 



& Personnel) 

Communications A Intelligence) 
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Diiton Planning Guidance, K 1994*1999 



This Defense Planning Guidance addresses the 
fundamentally new situation which has been created by the collapse 
of the Soviet Onion, the disintegration of the internal as well as 
the external empire, and the discrediting of Communism as an 
ideology with global pretensions and influence. The new 
International environment has also been shaped by the victory of 
the United States and its Coalition allies over Iraqi aggression 
the first post-Cold War conflict and a defining event in US global 
leadership. In addition to these two victories, there has been a 
less visible one, the integration of Germany and Japan into a US- 
led system of collective security and the creation of a democratic 
"zone of peace.* 

<U> Our fundamental strategic position and choices are 
therefore very different from those we have faced in the past. 

The policies that we adopt in this new situation will set the 
nation's direction for the next century. 



I . Goals and Ob j actives (U) 

A. national Security Policy Goals <U) 

In the midst of a new era of fundamental worldwide 
change, ongoing U.S. leadership in global affairs will remain a 
constant fixture. In support of our international commitments, we 
will implement defense policies and programs designed to further 
essential national security policy goals: 

• Aa a first order of priority, we will ensure the survival of 
the United States as a free and independent nation, with its 
fundamental values intact and its institutions and people secure. 

• We will seek to promote those positive trends which serve to 
support and reinforce our national interests, principally, 
promotion, establishment and expansion of democracy and free 
market institutions worldwide. 

• We will maintain our security vigilance against national, 
regional or global threats (whether ideologically- or 
technologically-baaed) which undermine international stability 
and order. 

• We will continue to support and protect those bilateral, 
multilateral, international or regionally-based institutions, 
processes and relationships which afford us opportunities to 
share responsibility for global and regional security while also 
allowing for selective engagement when and where required. 
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B. Defense Strategy Objectives (U) 

(US These national security policy goals can be translated 
into two broad strategy objectives that lend further clarity to 
our overall defense requirements. 

TS-l* Our first objective is to prevent the reemergence of a 
new rival, either on the territory of the former Soviet Union or 
elsewhere, that poses a threat on the order of that posed formerly 
by the Soviet Union. This is a dominant consideration underlying 
the new regional defense strategy and requires that we endeavor to 
prevent any hostile power from dominating a region whose resources 
would, under consolidated control, be sufficient to generate 
global power. These regions include Western Europe, East Asia, the 
territory of the former Soviet Union, and Southwest Asia. 

There are three additional aspects to this objective: 
First, the US must show the leadership necessary to establish and 
protect a new order that holds the promise of convincing potential 
competitors that they need not aspire to a greater role or pursue 
a more aggressive posture to protect their legitimate interests. 
Second, in the non-defense areas, we must account sufficiently for 
the interests of the advanced industrial nations to discourage 
them from challenging our leadership or seeking to overturn the 
established political and economic order. Finally, we must 
maintain the mechanisms for deterring potential competitors from 
even aspiring to a larger regional or global role. An effective 
reconstitution capability is important here, since it implies that 
a potential rival could not hope to quickly or easily gain a 
predominant military position in the world. 

The second objective is to address sources of regional 
conflict and instability in such a way as to promote increasing 
respect for international law; limit international violence; and 
encourage the spread of democratic forms of government and open 
economic systems. These objectives are especially important in 
deterring conflicts or threats in regions of security importance 
to the United States because of their proximity (such as Latin 
America) , or where we have treaty obligations or security 
commitments to other nations. While the US cannot become the 
world's "policeman, ,f by assuming responsibility for righting every 
wrong, we will retain the preeminent responsibility for addressing 
selectively those wrongs which threaten not only our interests, 
but those of our allies or friends, or which could, seriously 
unsettle international relations. Various types of US interests 
may be involved in such instances: access to vital raw materials, 
primarily Persian Gulf oil; proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction and ballistic missiles; threats to US citizens from 
terrorism or regional or local conflict; and threats to US society 
from narcotics trafficking. 
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II. Defense Policy and Strategy (U) 



*- Trend* and Prospect* in the interaat ion*l 
Environment (u) 




1. Soviet Threat Reduction (XT) 

Central to these new objectives is clear recognition that 
we no longer will focus on the threat of a short-warning Soviet- 
led, European-wide conflict leading quickly to global war and 
perhaps escalating just as quickly to nuclear war. We continue to 
recognize that collectively the conventional forces of the states 
formerly comprising the Soviet Onion retain the moat military 
potential in all of Eurasia; and we do not dismiss the risks to 
stability In Europe from a nationalist backlash in Russia or 
efforts to reincorporate into Russia the newly independent 
republics of Ukraine, Belarus:, and possibly others. However, for 
the foreseeable future the continued fragmentation of the former 
Soviet state and its conventional armed forces have altered so 
fundamentally the character of the residual threat as to eliminate 
the capacity to wage global conventional war or even to threaten 
East /Central Europe without several months of warning. A limited 
objective attack against western Europe appears beyond Russia 1 s 
capabilities without several years of reconstitution. Further 
erosion of the former Soviet defense industrial base and continued 
evolution of separate national armies will make the likelihood of 
a future attack even more remote. 



2. Increasing Regional Challenges (U) 

As the threat posed by the defunct Soviet Union decreases 
in magnitude, other threats become more important in the context 
of defense planning. In most cases, this is because they appear 
greater relative to the residual Soviet/Russian threat and thus 
are more likely to drive actual requirements. In other cases these 
threats may have become greater in absolute terms because of the 
end of the Cold War. Some regional powers, freed of the 
constraints of the Cold war, may feel more entitled for 
historical, cultural or other reasons to use of force to establish 
local hegemonies — although the decisive nature of our victory in 
the Persian Gulf will hopefully discourage auch actions. 




J 




The disintegration of the Soviet Union also affects the 
dynamics of low-intensity conflict. We no longer have the Soviets 
fueling and exploiting low-intensity conflict to the detriment of 
U$ security. However, the demise of the Soviet Union has not put 
an end to destabilising national and ethnic antagonisms in regions 
where the US has important security interests. Regional actors 
determined to pursue anti-American agendas may choose to use 
indirect and unconventional means. Moreover, there are trans- 
national security problems such as drug trafficking and terrorism 
which, along with unfavorable demographic and economic trends, 
undermine the security of the US, friendly governments and 
emerging democracies. 

Clearly, he passing of the Cold War reduces pressure for 
US military involvement in every potential regional or local 
conflict. Indeed, absent a global ideological challenge, we have 
opportunity to exercise far greater selectivity in our 
commitments, to rely more heavily on multilateral efforts to 
resolve regional or local crises that do not directly threaten our 
interests, and to draw more fully on non-military instruments as 
a means of conflict resolution. This applies in a variety of 
conflict situations. Nevertheless, if current trends hold, it is 
clear that DoD may be called upon during the FY 1994-1995 period 
to respond to regional challenges. The nature of that response may 
vary from humanitarian assistance to "presence" or peacekeeping 
missions to the use of force... In most cases, it is likely that the 
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US will riot be acting alone, but will be part of multinational 
coalitions, possibly under the auspices of the UN or other 
international organizations. Thus, DoD must have the capability to 
act flexibly in conjunction with coalition partners, some of whom 
may not be traditional partners or allies. While enabling ua to 
build down to lower force levels, this calls attention to forward 
presence and crisis response capabilities as the new basis for 
planning . 

3 . proliferation (U) 

(U) The proliferation of advanced weaponry, including weapons 
of mass destruction, poses a different challenge. Proliferation 
can take many forms and can include state and non-state actors. It 
might embody specific types of technology, including technologies 
necessary for the production of nuclear, chemical, and biological 
weapons along with their means of delivery? it can also include a 
full array of ground, sea, and air platforms and supporting 
command and control systems necessary for the execution of 
successful combined arms operations. Moreover, proliferation 
increasingly will include the means of producing advanced weapons, 
either through original development or licensed production of new 
systems, or reverse engineering of existing or copied systems. 
Proliferation cannot be limited in context to major regional 
powers either; several smaller or lesser powers or even non-state 
actors are likely to possess advanced weapons and technologies 
that have potential to disrupt operations or substantially 
increase the risks to a military operation. Even the presence of 
relatively old technology, which will in fact characterize the 
vast majority of cases, can represent a tremendous challenge, as 
evidenced by the Iraqi use of short-range missiles in the Gulf 
Star. 
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H#w Military Technical Regime (U) 
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<tJ> We must maintain superiority in Key areas of technology/ 
but this does not mena we must maintain absolute superiority in 
all areas of technology. It is critical, therefore, that we 
identify the highest leverage technologies and pursue these with 
vigor. Staying ahead of potential competitors will help shape the 
future security environment by giving us capabilities to deter 
future aggressors as well as the capacity to reconstitute forces 



as necessary. 
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6. Alliance*, Coalitions and Responsibility Sharing (U) 

Our alliances will continue to provide an essential 
component of our national security structure. The OS will maintain 
ana nurture its alliance commitment a in Europe , Latin America and 
rrc Ea3t ' Unlike the period of the Cold War, however, the 

us will play a qualitatively new role in these relationships — the 
role or leader and galvanizer of the world community. As alliance 
partners acquire more responsibility for their own defense, the US 
win confidently be able to reduce its air, land, and naval force 
commitments overseas without incurring significant risks. As these 
cnanges occur, however, they must be managed carefully to ensure 
that they are viewed as a new expression of responsibility sharing 
witn our regional partners, rather than mistakenly perceived by 
either allies or potential adversaries as a withdrawal of US 
commitment . 
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1 . 

*** international environment , leadership in 

esponaing to threats to world order will, in some cases, be taken 
oy others, such as international or regional organizations . We 

vhf t Ti raC °? nize ' acce P t ^ and encourage this reality. Nevertheless, 
tne united States should be postured to act independently when 
collective action cannot be orchestrated or when an immediate 
response is a necessary presage to a larger or more formal 
collective response. This requirement will affect the type and 
level of presence we maintain in key areas of the world to offset 
tne potentially destabilising effect that emerging powers may have 
in a region. 

. / •. 

7 . A ram Control (O) 
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B. The Regional Defease Strategy 

(U) The regional defense strategy marks officially the 
passing of the Cold War era. It retains the enduring character or 
our strategic deterrent posture while placing new emphasis on 
forward presence and crisis response as the basis for the decisive 
application of military power. It is an adaptive strategy that 
aims to leverage US military potential in a changing security 
environment. It is a strategy that will shape the reduction or us 
military forces by maintaining attention on those core activities 
necessary to advance US security interests. 

(U) On the broadest level, the regional defense strategy 
recognizes that we cannot ignore our enduring interests or neglect 
our responsibilities in key regions of the world. To do so will 
only invite danger, foster instability/ and, ultimately, require a 
greater commitment of resources in the future. We remain committed 
to maintaining the strength of the NATO alliance, as well as our 
other alliances and friendships; to deterring and, when necessary, 
defending against threats to our security and interests; and to 
exercising the leadership needed, including the decisive use of 
military forces when necessary, to maintain a world environment 
where societies with shared values can flourish. We see also that 
we have opportunity to provide for our security at less risk than 
in previous eras, but we must do so while staying focused on the 
balance between risk and opportunity, maintaining only that 
capability necessary to secure our nation’s interests. 

(U) In defense terms, this strategy requires an effective 
strategic deterrent capability, including strategic and non- 
strategic nuclear forces and strategic defenses, rt necessitates a 
robust and capable forward presence of air, ground, and naval 
forces, although reduced significantly from earlier levels ana 
changed in many instances to reflect baaing arrangements ana 
reasonable expectations concerning force availability. Further, 
the new strategy requires the ability to act quickly and 
decisively with a range of options against regional or local 
threats on short notice with modern, highly capable forces. It 
requires also that we remain mindful of future or emerging threats 
by providing the wherewithal to reconstitute additional forces, it 
necessary, or to refocus investment priorities to offset the 
challenge of a resurgent global threat or general remilitarization 
of the international environment. 
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1. strategic Deterrence 

{□> Deterring nuclear attach remains the highest defense 
priority of the nation, even though the threat of strategic attack 
has decreased significantly with the rise of democratic forces and 
the political collapse of the Soviet Union. Strategic nuclear 
forces are essential to deter use of the large and modem nuclear 
forces that Russia will retain even under a modified START regime 
and implementation of the nuclear initiative announced by the 
President Gorbachev in the fall of 1991. Our nuclear forces also 
provide an important deterrent hedge against the possibility of a 
revitalized or unforeseen global threat, while at the same time 
helping to deter third party use of weapons of mass destruction 
through the threat of retaliation. 

(U) The START agreement, signed in July 1991, imposes equal 
aggregate ceilings on the strategic offensive arsenals of both 
countries, with reductions are carried out in three phases over 
seven years after the treaty enters into force. After the seven 
year imp lement at ion period, each country will be allowed 1,600 
deployed strategic nuclear delivery vehicles and no more than 
6,000 accountable warheads. The four republics of the Commonwealth 
where nuclear forces remain and declared START- related facilities 
are located —Russia, Ukraine, Belarus and Kazakhstan— have all 
declared their intent to observe and implement START treaty 
obligations . 

(U) The President's unilateral initiatives September 1991, 
which reduced the alert status of 45 percent of our ICBM 
launchers, took the bomber force off alert, and removed naval 
nonstrategic nuclear forces from our fleets, encouraged the former 
Soviet Republics with nuclear weapons to reduce thier force levels 
and go to lower states of alertness, in addition, in his State of 
the Union Address, the President announced major reductions in our 
strategic modernization programs. These reductions in, and 
changes to the Base Force reflect confidence that we can achieve 
deterrence at levels below those agreed in START. 

(U) Notwithstanding continued modernization of Russian 
offensive forces, positive changes in our relationship with the 
Commonwealth states and the fundamental changes in Eastern Europe 
have all but eliminated the danger of large-scale war in Europe 
that could escalate to a strategic exchange. At the same time, the 
threat posed by the global proliferation of ballistic miseries and 
by an accidental or unauthorized missile launch resulting from 
political turmoil has grown considerably. The result is that the 
United States, our forces, and our allies and friends face a 
continued and even growing threat from ballistic missiles. 

<U> The Gulf War raised the specter of nuclear, chemical and 
biological weapons proliferation and their delivery by missiles 
from hostile and irresponsible states like Iraq. A secure 
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retaliatory capability should deter their uae by a rational enemy 
but does not protect against accidental# miscalculated or 
irrational uae. The President called upon Russian leaders in his 
September speech to join in taking "immediate concrete steps to 
permit the limited deployment of non-nuclear defenses to protect 
against limited missile strikes — whatever their source." 
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(U) It is possible that Russian nuclear weapons would no 
longer pose a threat to the United States and its allies sometime 
in the future. This would require unambiguous evidence of a 
fundamental reorientation of the Russian government: 
institutionalization of democracy, positive ties to the West, 
compliance with existing arms reduction agreements, possession of 
a nuclear force that is non-threatening to the West (with low 
numbers of weapons, no MIRVed ICBMs, and not on high alert 
status) , and possession of conventional capabilities that are not 
threatening to neighbors. It is far from clear whether it will be 
possible to achieve this objective. As a result# we continue to 
face the possibility of robust strategic nuclear forces in the 
hands of those who might revert to closed, authoritarian, and 
hostile regimes. Hence, our efforts must leave us with timely and 
realistic responses to unanticipated reversals in our relations. 

(U) In the decade ahead, we must find the right combination 
of offensive forces while creating the proper balance between 
offense and defense to mitigate risk from weapons of mass 
destruction from .any source. For now this requires retaining the 
readiness of our remaining strategic offensive forces, in 
addition, we must complete the offensive modernization and 
upgrades for the forces we have retained. These offensive forces 
need to be complemented with early introduction of an 
appropriately sized GPAL5 system. 

2 . Forward Presence (U) 

(0) The regional defense strategy enphasizes the criticality 
of maintaining US presence abroad, albeit at reduced levels. This 
is another enduring, though newly refined principle of US security 
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policy. In the new strategy forward presence provides a key basis 
for sizing active and reserve forces. 

(0) The historic success of our forward presence strategy- 
arid the critical need to continue it for the future — should 
carefully be recognized. OS forward presence forces send an 
unmistakable signal to allies and adversaries alike of our 
enduring commitment to a region. It helps prevent the emergence of 
dangerous vacuums that have potential to incite historical 
regional antagonisms or suspicions and which fuel arms races and 
proliferation or tempt would-be regional and local aggressors— 
especially in this era of fragile and changing regional balances. 
Forward presence ia critical to maintaining a strong network of 
relationships, to helping shape the future strategic environment 
in ways favorable to our interests, and to positioning us 
favorably to respond to emerging threats. It supports our aim of 
continuing to play a leadership role in international events. 



(U) Forward forces also provide a capability for initial 
rapid response to regional and local crises or contingencies that 
may arise with little or no warning. Indeed, our forward forces 
should increasingly be capable of fulfilling multiple regional 
roles, and in some cases extra-regional roles, rather than 
deterring in a more limited sense by being trained and prepared 
only for operations in the locale where they are based. These 
capabilities will require high degrees of readiness and 
availability, which means generally those capabilities resident in 
the active forces, for the reduced levels of forward presence that 
we maintain. It also will require a more flexible lift posture to 
be capable of moving forces to areas where they are most needed. 



Forward basing, of necessity, must become more flexible 
to accommodate changing regional configurations and to _allow^for 
more dynamic character in our alliance relationships . « 
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Europe is experiencing fundamental transformation. In 
security terms, the challenge of a Soviet-inspired Warsaw Pact 
attack on Western Europe has disappeared, and the countries of 
Eastern Europe are seeking to reposition themselves back into the 
larger political and economic fabric of Europe. They have been 
joined more recently by several states of the former Soviet Union. 
A substantial American presence in Europe and continued cohesion 
within the western Alliance remain vital. This presence will 
provide reassurance and stability as the new democracies of 
Eastern Europe and possibly some of the former Soviet Onion are 
integrated into a larger and evolving security architecture. 
American presence will also allay Western European concerns as it 
seeks a new identity through integration and possibly the 
emergence of a common foreign and security policy. While its 
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mission may be changed in this new era# the North Atlantic 
Alliance remains indispensable to peace and stability in the 
region. Nevertheless, the collapse of the Soviet Union and 
dissolution of the Warsaw Pact, the ongoing withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Eastern Europe, and force reductions associated with 
the CFE accord allow ua to scale back our presence significantly 
to a smaller, but still rail itarily jManingful, c??!r£*kution _ 
JNATOJ s_ overall .force _ levels , j" 
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<U> In the Persian Gulf region, as an aftermath of the Gulf 
War, traditional maritime presence, including carrier battle group 
presence. We will focus on substantially upgraded strategic lift 
and mobility to improve contingency response time and permit rapid 
deployment to the region; more prepositioning of munitions and 
materiel in-theater through additional maritime prepositioned 
forces or POMCUS provided by friendly states; increased ABM 
defenses; and improved in-theater command, control, and 
comrnuni cat ions. Longer-term OS presence in the region will depend 
upon a host of factors, including the evolving regional balance 
and the prospects for a lasting Middle East accordi The Persian 
Gulf region will remain vital to US interests for the indefinite 
future indicating an enduring requirement to maintain long-term 
presence in the theater, both ashore and afloat . 
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(U) In other regions, as the need for our military presence 
continues or as we see that some new or additional form of 
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presence might introduce a new level of stability, we will 
increasingly rely on periodic visits of air, ground, and naval 
forces, training missions, access agreements, prepositioned 
equipment, exercises, combined planning and security, and 
humanitarian assistance. These more subtle but no less important 
forward presence operations most tangibly reflect the evolving 
commitment of US military forces that we can expect in a dynamic 
global environment. This implies a more fluid role fox our 
presence forces rather than an appreciable increase to the overall 
level of activity. Indeed, absent a global challenge, we might 
broadly anticipate a general decline in the overall level of 
activity recognising a more selective use of military forces in 
overseas missions. 

<U) Finally, as we reduce our forward presence, we must 
remain mindful that there exists no reliable mechanism for 
evaluating precisely the exact levels of forward presence 
necessary to promote our objectives. Reductions in forward 
presence involve risks, and precipitous actions may produce 
unanticipated and highly costly results from which it is very 
difficult to recover. The potential for increased risks can take 
several forms, not all necessarily related to decreases in our 
presence, but they certainly can be exacerbated by lack of 
attention in this area. Planned reductions should be undertaken 
slowly and deliberately, with careful attention to making in- 
course adjustments as necessary. 

3 . Crisis Response (U) 
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The ability to respond to regional or local crises is a 
key element of our the regional defense strategy and also a 
principal determinant of how we size our active and reserve 
forces. The regional and local contingencies we might face are 
many and varied, both in sire and intensity, potentially involving 
a broad range of military forces of varying capabilities and 
technological sophistication under an equally broad range of 
geopolitical circumstances. One trait most share, however, is that 
they have potential to develop on very short notice. These 
conditions require highly responsive military forces available 
with little or no notice, a role best suited to the active 
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component. Over time we must have the capability to respond 
initially to any regional contingency with combat and most support 
forces drawn wholly from the active component, except for a 
limited number of support and mobility assets. Reserve forces will 
be responsible primarily for supporting and sustaining active 
combat forces and for providing combat forces in especially large 
or protracted contingencies. In addition, mobilizing Reserve 
combat forces can provide the force expansion needed to enhance 
the US capability to respond to another sizeable regional or local 
contingency. 

<U> As we learned from the Gulf War, a regional crisis can 
also mean mounting a very large military operation against a well 
armed, highly capable adversary. Proliferating unconventional 
threats of ballistic missiles and chemical, biological or even 
nuclear weapons raise further the specter of risk. Highly ready 
and rapidly deployable power projection forces, including 
effective forcible entry capabilities, remain key elements of 
protecting our interests from unexpected or sudden challenges. We 
must be ready to deploy a broad array of capabilities, including 
heavy and light ground forces, tactical aviation forces, naval and 
amphibious forces, and special operations forces. 
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(U) US forces must be able to conduct operations supportive 

* of global humanitarian and stability objectives, including 

disaster relief, refugee assistance, non-combatant evacuations, 
counter-narcotics, and peacekeeping. The NATO Rome Summit 
imparted special significance to joint disaster relief and 
peacekeeping activities between NATO and former Warsaw pact 
members . 
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Ultimately, crisis response capabilities depend on our 
ability to secure the global posture necessary for timely regional 
action. This demands that all forward presence forces be 
structured in a way to support major regional crises, even outside 
their traditional theaters of operation. 




Reconstitution 
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(U) To appreciate the applicability and relevance of our 
strategy to specific regional situations requires a more detailed 
analysis of the linkages and cross-currents within and among 
various regions. This also requires a more complete discussion of 
how the regional defense strategy will accomplish its dual misaion 
of both protecting U.S. national interests and concurrently 
sustaining our commitment to stability and order in a complex, 
interrelated world. 



1 . Former Soviet Union (O) 
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2. Western Korops (O) 
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3. Sect /Central Europe (a) 



The end of the Warsaw Pact and the dissolution of the 
Soviet union have gone a long way toward increasing stability and 
reducing the military threat to Europe, The ascendancy of 
democratic reformers in the Russian Republic r should this process 
continue, is likely to create a more benign policy toward Eastern 
Europe ._ l " r 
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'tSi, We must endeavor to curb proliferation of nuclear, 
chemical and biological weapons, as well as ballistic ana cruise 
missiles. Where appropriate, as on the Korean peninsula, we can 
explore selective conventional arms control and confidence 
building measures, but we must avoid proposals that would erode 
U.S. naval strength critical to our forward deployed posture, we 
need better intelligence yielding improved strategic warning to 
permit us to benefit from greater economy of force. We should 
pursue our cooperation with friendly regional states, including 
assistance to combat insurgency, terrorism and drug trafficking. 



5 . Middle Cast and Southwest Asia (U) 
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military aale$ without j§opardizing power balances in the region 

! I We will tailor our security assistance 
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defense and to facilitate standardization and interoperability of 
recipient country forces with our own. We must focus these 
programs to enable them to modernize their forces, upgrade their 
defense doctrines and planning, and acquire capabilities such as 
anti-tank weapons, integrated air defense systems, and improved 
intelligence and communications systems. 
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HSi The infusion of new and improved conventional arms and 
the proliferation of ballistic missiles and weapons of mass 
destruction during the past decade have dramatically increased 
offensive capabilities and the risk of future wars throughout the 
region. We will continue to work with all regional states to 
reduce military expenditures for offensive weapons, slow the 
proliferation of nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons and 
long-range missiles, and prevent the transfer of militarily 
significant technology and resources to states which might 
threaten U.S. friends or upset the regional balance of power. 
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'tSl The presence of drug, production ;dnd trafficking in 
Southwest Asia complicates our relations with regional countries. 
We will support the efforts of U.S. counter-narcotics agencies in 
the region in their mission to curtail the drug trade.. 

6. Latin America and the Caribbean (U) 

(U) In Latin America and the Caribbean, the US seeks a stable 
security environment. As in the past, the focus of US security 
policy is assisting nations in the region against the threat posea 
by insurgents and terrorists, while fostering the development of 
democratic institutions. In addition, the US must assist its 
neighbors in combating the instability engendered by illicit 
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narcotics, as well as continuing efforts to prevent illegal drugs 
froa_entering_the United States _ 
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(U) Countering drug trafficking remains a national security 
priority of the Department of Defense. Our programs must be geared 
toward attacking drug trafficking at the source, in the producing 
and refining countries, and along the transit routes to the OS, 

In particular, we need to help stabilize and bolster the counter- 
insurgency capabilities of the government of Peru, which is facing 
a serious and growing drug-linked insurgency. DOD is the lead 

• federal agency for detection and monitoring of drug traffic 
destined for the United States. Our programs oust therefore 
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provide the capability to detect the flow of drugs from source 
countries to the US, and for providing that information via secure 
communications to enforcement agencies. 

7. Sub-Saharan Africa (U) 
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D. Reconstitution 



(tl) 



(U) With the demise of the Cold War global threat, we have 
gained sufficient strategic depth that the potential global-scale 
reconstitution threats to our security are now very distant- so 
much so that they are hard to identify or define with precision. 
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Nevertheless, we could still face in the more distant 
future a new antagonistic superpower or some emergent alliance of 
hostile regional hegemons. For the longer term, then, our 
reconstitution strategy must refocus on supporting our national 
security policy to preclude the development of any potentially 
hostile entity that could pursue strategic aims of region-wide or 
olobal Jiomi nafc ion Jju romuetitien -with, the JLS.* _ Vld pur_ allies^ _ _ _ 
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<CJ) For the near- and long-term, reconstitution strategy will 
require that we take care to preserve in adequate measure the 
longest-lead elements of our overall security posture: alliance 
structures, forward deployments and access; the advantages in both 
military technology and doctrine that come from vigorous 
innovation and development; the high quality of our military 
personnel pool; and our military core competencies. 
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<u> Force reconstitution includes activities analogous to the 
three "phases** of graduated mobilization response activity 
(peacetime planning and preparations, measured responses to a 
crisis, and large scale force expansion) . However, reconstitution 
strategy subsumes and expands upon such established concepts and 
capabilities as full and total mobilization and graduated 
mobilization response- The potential of reconstituting new types 
of forces is one such difference. We should investigate 
Innovative reconstitution measures that may become increasingly 
, useful in the future, such as new types of more producible but 
militarily useful equipment (and accompanying doctrines), and 
abilities to rapidly move next-generation systems into production. 
&lso, reconstitution focusses on the opportunity we now have to 
reduce our defense establishment — active and reserve units, 
industrial capacity, etc, — in ways that take advantage of our past 
investments by retaining access to some of those long- lead 
elements of our capacity to build back up. We can retain some 
equipment of disestablished units in laid-up or cadre-type status, 
lay away military production capabilities, and tap the pool of 
trained personnel exiting units but still accessible in reserve 
manpower categories. 
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X. Strategy Foundation* (D) 

(U) Our ability to implement the regional defense strategy 
will depend on preserving our technological superiority/ quality 
personnel/ core military competencies, and a robust alliance 
structure. Once lost/ these foundations would take a very long 
time to rebuild —at least a generation. Our alliances, once lost, 
may never be regained. 




OECRBT/NOFORK 



1 , Technological Superiority 0 ) 

(U) Technological superiority was critical to our success in 
the Persian Gulf. ft primary goal of our defense programming is to 
maintain that superiority in key areas in the face of reductions 
in force structure and the current defense industrial base, and in 
a global environment of technological proliferation. Our programs 
through the end of the FY1 994-1 999 period oust be focused on two 
key objectives: 

• Relentless pursuit of techno log leal innovation; and# 

• Operational, experimentation with and fielding of these 
innovations by the Base Force as part of our strategy for the 
reconstitution of future forces. 



■ 
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<U) Robust research and development alone will not maintain 
our qualitative advantage. The best technology in the world cannot 
alone win battles. New technologies must be incorporated into 
weapons systems produced in numbers sufficient for doctrine and 
tactics to be developed. To do this without large-scale production 
will require innovations in training technologies and the 
acquisition process. We need to be able to fight future forces 
before we buy them. We need the ability to experiment with 
continuous, virtual and real RfcD prototyping on future electronic 
battlefields, linked to key training ranges and competing, 
integrated design and manufacturing teams, if we are to reduce the 
time to get technology from the lab into the field, and if we are 
to concurrently develop the joint doctrine necessary to employ our 
combined forces. We must create incentives and eliminate 
disincentives for the defense industry to invest in new 
processes, facilities and equipment as well as in R&D, This will 
be increasingly important as procurement declines. 
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2 . Quality Personnel (U) 

(U) The Gulf War demonstrated that the ^quality of our 
military personnel is the key factor in success in war. The 
success of the Base Force concept will depend on our ability to 
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attract and retain the beat qualified personnel through an 
appropriate incentive structure as we transition to lower force 
levels. The US military will attain the Base Force force structure 
by FY 1995. In the subsequent years* we will seek to preserve the 
quality of our force at a level 25 percent lower than in FY 1990 
in what may be an austere budgetary environment. Continued efforts 
will be required to terminate unneeded programs? close, coordinate 
or realign military bases; streamline our defense infrastructure 
and procedures; and maintain a proper balance between active and 
reserve forces. 

3. Core Competencies (U) 

(U) Core competencies are the leadership, doctrine, and skills 
needed to retain mastery of critical warfare capabilities. 
Retaining the lead in core military competencies will be a high 
defense priority for the .FY 1994-1999 period. 



T . Attaining national Security Goals with the Regional 
Defense Strategy (O) 

<U> The Regional Defense Strategy seeks to protect American 
interests and promote a more stable and democratic world. The 
objectives of the strategy are two. First, ensuring that a hostile 
power does not dominate a critical area of the world, including 
Western Europe, East Asia, Southwest Asia, or Russia or mount a 
global challenge. Second, the strategy seeks to achieve enduring 
US security interests, such as protecting the US from direct 
attack, ensuring the security of our borders and nearby regions, 
maintaining access to world markets, protecting our citizens 
overseas, and meeting our political and moral commitments . The 
new strategy seeks to achieve these goals through alliance 
relationships, forward presence, and crisis response capabilities. 
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IXZ . Programming for the But Force 



X . Introduction 

1, (U) Purpose . This section constitutes definitive guidance 
from the Secretary of Defense for formulation of the FY 94-99 
Program Objectives Memoranda. It is to be used in conjunction 
with the FY 94-99 Fiscal Guidance published by the Secretary on 15 
February 1992. This section establishes minimum military 
capabilities to be provided within available resources to support 
national objectives and strategy. 

2. >0 Overall Program Priorities . In making the difficult 
decisions necessary to formulate the defense program in the 
current strategic and fiscal environment, the Department must 
maintain effective strategic deterrence; continue adequate though 
reduced levels of forward presence; provide robust capabilities 
for regional crisis response; and provide reconstitution 
capabilities to forestall ox counter any future global challenger. 
Under current plans, force structure reaches minimum acceptable 
"base force* levels (for strategic forces, crisis response forces, 
and forward presence levels alike) by around FY 1995 for most 
areas of the force, so we must give priority to retaining adequate 
levels of force structure. Under no circumstances, however, will 
we maintain a larger structure than we can support with levels of 
readiness (training, manning, and equipping) adequate for 
deterrence and timely crisis response. Sustainability sufficient 
for the intensity and duration of crisis response operations is 
also imperative. For modernization, both strategic and 
conventional, a profound slowing in modernization by the formerly 
program-driving Soviet threat enables a new acquisition strategy, 
focussed on selected research- and advanced development to keep our 
quantitive edge in systems and doctrine, -with greatly reduced 
emphasis on procurement. 



B. Strategic Forces 
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2- Defensive . Within a refocussed SDI program, develop for 

deployment defensive systems able to provide the U.S., our forces 
overseas, and our friends and allies global protection against 
limited ballistic missile strikes, whatever their source. Also, 
pursue complementary capability against bombers and cruise 
missiles « 
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Ensure that strategic and theater defense systems, as well as . 
offensive and defensive systems, are integrated. 



C. Conventional forces and Forward Presence 

Program for base force levels as follows while meeting 
readiness and sustainability guidance and remaining compliant with 
arms control agreements. However, do not preserve force structure 
at the cost of leaving forces undermanned, under-trained, or 
under-equ ipped . 

(0) Required military personnel will be maintained in that 
component of the Total Force — active or reserve — : in which they 
can maintain required readiness and effectively accomplish 
required missions at the least cost. The various components will 
operate cohesively in peacetime and in wartime in their respective 
roles as an Integrated and effective Total Force. Forces for 
forward presence (including an associated CONUS rotation base) and 
combat forces for response to regional crises and contingencies 
must be predominantly in the active components. Reserve 
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components 1 contingency roles will focus primarily on providing 
mobility and selected critical support for initially deploying 
forces,* increasing increments of support forces for continuing ana 
expanding deployments; and increasing increments of combat forces 
as well, especially for large, protracted and/ox concurrent 
contingencies . 

1 - Army . 
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Retain in Europe a corps comprising 2 heavy divisions and 
an ACR, with combat support capability and a base for reception 
and onward movement. 
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- Retain one heavy division (-) in Korea, including 

associated support. 

2. Mavy /Marine Corps. 



Program for 12 carrier battlegroups based on a force of 12 
aircraft carriers (plus one training carrier) and 13 airwings 
(11 AC/2 RC). Program about 150 major surface combatants and 
about 70 attack submarines as part of the battle group 
complement and for various other missions. Maintain sufficient 
ASW, surveillance and combat logistic support forces. 



Program for 3 Marine Expeditionary Forces including 6 
Marine Expeditionary Brigades (5 AC/1 RC> . Program for 
amphibious lit for 2.5 MEBs. 
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Program for 26.5 TFWEs {15.25 AC/11.25 RC, including 
recce /EW) . Maintain sufficient tanker and CONUS air defense 
forces , 




4 . Special Operations 
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D. Mobility and Propositioning 

(U) Program for the mobility and prepositioning requirements 
found in the Secretary of Defense-approved recommendations of the 
recent Mobility Requirements Study (MRS) . 




2. Sealift (Navy) . Acguire through new construction or 

conversion in u.s. shipyards^" J large medium-speed roll-on/roll- 
off (RO/RO) ships (which/ plus "the current SL-7 fast sealift 
ahips, will provide the capability to surge 2 heavy divisions from 

CONUS) f and ships for enhancement of the Ready Reserve _Fle_et 

- LRRF.I — Provide, xeadiueaa. enhancements fP£ m t^e 
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"fKe" Merchant “Ma'riher "Reserve "program 
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- Navy/Marine Corps: acquire through new construction or 

conversion in O.S. shipyards 9 ships for afloat prepositioning 
providing at least 2 million square feet of capacity for Army 
combat equipment (at least a heavy brigade equivalent) and 
support . Support the current 3 Maritime Prepositioning 
Squadrons . 

4. <D) QMa I afr a struct me (Army l* Program cohos infrastructure 
improvements per the approved MRS recommendations# including a 
West Coast containerized ammunition facility and capabilities to 
move units "from fort to port." 



1 . Readiness 

(U) Forward Presence and Crisis Response requirements preclude 
any broad reductions in readiness# given short warning times tor 
regional threats, but readiness must be higher for certain 
missions and forces than for others, as reflected below. Under no 
circumstances will we maintain a larger force structure than we 
can support with adequate levels of readiness. 

'TCJ. Readiness programming will reflect the "first to fight" 
principle. Specifically, priorities among units for providing 
resources to maintain manning, training and equipment readiness 
will be based, regardless of component, on each unit's peacetime 
roles and the most demanding of its deployment tiae(s) for the 
contingencies depicted in the Illustrative Planning Scenarios at 
Annex A. 

1. Readiness Levels . Program resources necessary to maintain 

unit readiness levels as follows: 
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^ _ 1 Reserve component reinforcing forces 

associated~wiYh~ these AC forces (i.e. associated roundout and 
support units) will maintain similar readiness ratings « 



- Other RC combat forces, and their associated support forces, 
will maintain readiness levels commensurate with their 
contingency missions. 

2. <U> P»r»nn««»l Quality . Maintaining the high quality of D.S. 
military personnel is a strategic imperative, but will involve 
particular difficulties during the large reduction in the size of 
the force. Structure and resource robust recruitment and 
retention programs at levels expected to maintain roughly current 
high levels for the major aggregate personnel quality indicators 
across the force. Provide adequate resources for military 
institutions of higher education. 




3. (U) Training . Place increased emphasis on joint and combined 
exercises that stress interoperability, joint warfighting 
doctrine, and rapid deployment (including to prepositioned 
materiel). Increase emphasis on use of simulators in training to 
most efficiently provide a well-trained force. 



4. <tJ) Maintenance. Do not permit Intermediate and Depot 
maintenance unfunded requirements (as adjusted for programmed 
force reductions) to exceed levels in the FY 93-97 defense 
program. Retain sufficient core maintenance infrastructure to 
sustain future programmed forces after initial deployment. 



1*. Sustainability 

1. War Reserve Inventories. 



T«JL For the near term, and particularly with an eye to 
recovering our sustainability posture from the demands of 
Operation Desert Shield/Desert Storm, and taking advantage of 
lessons learned in that operation, objectives are to (1) ttx, 
sustainability assets that are reparable, (2) make the best 
distribution of available assets, and (3) procure mission 
essential critical items with proven war reserve deficiencies that 
directly impact warfighting capabilities. (For munitions, the 
Conventional Systems Committee - Munitions is responsible for 
identifying such mission critical items and providing appropriate 



recommendations . ) 
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2. industrial,,,, Suras 



'T&l Program for Industrial Preparedness Measures that would 
permit surge production of munitions, critical troop support items 
and spares where this is a cost-effective alternative to 
maintaining a full complement of war reserve inventories for 
meeting a portion of the above guidance, and short-notice need is 
a real possibility (e.g. , airlift spares ). Program the capability 
for stated support and spares surge and mobilisation requirements 
for each major defense acquisition program achieving Milestone III 
during the program period. 
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G. Modernisation and Investment 

1. New Acquisition Strategy. 
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b. (D) Rfcn These requirements and resources will 

warrant moving programs through full-scale development and 
procurement much less often, or at least less than immediately . 
Nevertheless, maintaining our technological edge in both potential 
military technology and fielded systems will remain a strategic • 
imperative. To replace the private sector R&D for which follow-on 
procurement profits were once the sure incentive, we will increase 
emphasis on government-supported R&D as necessary to support our 
technology base. We will emphasize taking the time to prototype 
systems and prove out concepts before proceeding, and greatly 
reduce concurrency in the stages of the acquisition process. We 
will also increase emphasis on system produeibility and on 
manufacturing processes. 
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e. (0) Pnil funding. Ongoing and any new acquisition programs 
will be funded fully in accordance with the baseline approved by 
the DAB. In particular, the Program Objective Memoranda will 
fully reflect any agreements between the Defense Acquisition 
Executive and a Military Department Secretary that resulted from 
the Cinder Secretary for Acquisition’s and the Deputy Secretary’s 
affordability initiative. 
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2. Defense-Wide Investment Programs, 
a. (ID Science and Technology.* 

CO) Each Military Department and DARPA shall fund the science and 
technology program {6.1, 6.2, and 6.3a, exclusive of SDI funding) 
at not less than 0% real growth per year, with a goal of 2% real 
growth per year, from the FY 1092 President's Budget. In devising 
the SfiT program, take into account the potential European and 
Japanese contributions. 









Balance the S&T program between (1) a core of broad 
sustaining programs, and (2) the following specific thrusts which 
contribute directly to high priority defense needs: 

- Global surveillance and communications, focused on a theater 
of pperations_ with sufficient, fusion and .planning J&ssets. _ _ 

1 ■* m w «■ mi ■ Ml M ■■*■§■■■■ ■■ ■* mm mm ml ■§**■■ wm 6 

- All-weather air superiority and defense against very low 
observable cruise missiles, ballistic missiles and aircraft. 

- Sea control and undersea superiority against open ocean, 
coastal and regional threats posed by advanced, stealthy 
nuclear and non-nuclear submarines and stealthy cruise 
missiles, and by undersea mine warfare. 

- Rapidly deployable, survivable, and lethal all-weather 
day/night ground combat capability. 

- Training and readiness including embedded training, 
distributed simulation and virtual environment depiction. 

- Integration of warfighting and training requirements with 
manufacturing and production technology, aimed at rapid 
prototyping and efficient low volume production. 

b. <D) Manufacturing Technology Program. Prograa not less than 
zero percent real growth per year from a baseline predicated upon 
the FY 1991 funding level. 1 ManTech technical priorities should be 
based upon thrust areas identified in the National Defense 
Manufacturing Technology Plan. 
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c. (O) Teat and-£Yftlaatlaa; In the ry $4-99 program: 

- Fund test capability investment needs (6.5 and related 6,4 
and 7.8 funding) at not less than 0% real growth per year, 
with a goal of 21 real growth per year, from the F¥ 1992 
President's Budget. 

- Reduce operating and maintenance costs for new T4E 
capabilities by 15% when compared to similar existing 
capabilities. 

- Optimize investment strategy to support the high priority 
defense technology thrusts identified above. 

* Enhance susceptibility, vulnerability and lethality 
assessment programs for combat systems and munitions. 

d. (U) Facilities. Installations not required to support the 
reduced force levels will not be retained. Accordingly# plan to 
resource new facility investment and backlog reduction only at 
those "core" installations which have a very high probability of 
retention through future Base Closure and Realignment Commission 
processes. Confine investment at non-core installations to that 
required to address life/safety and environmental conditions. In 
allocating resources for facility investments and maintenance give 
priority to supporting essential readiness and high-priority RDT4E 
areas as reflected in the guidance above. 

3. Force Modernization Programs 

a. Sfcsategis l „Dct£greitc& 
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construction, and ensure the viability of the 18 SSBN force well 
into the next century. To do this, for FY 94 and beyond determine 
and program for the most cost-effective means to equip the 18 
Trident SS&Ns through their useful life — either backfitting 
those not initially equipped with D-5, or remotoring/ extending the 
life of the currently deployed C-4 missiles before the end of 
their service lives. 

icbms ; Enhance the effectiveness and extend the life of the 
Minuteman III force. Retain the option to equip MM III with the 
MR 21 warhead should the Peacekeeper be retired as a result of 
agreement with Russia to eliminate MIRVed ICBMs. 

TSk Command. Control and Cnmnrnn i r At A on s <C31 i Continue to 
improve the strategic C3 system, keeping it at least as survivable 
as the forces it supports. Develop a follow-on to the current DSP 
tactical waming/attack assessment system that provides global 
coverage, increased survivability, and better discrimination, 
particularly for short-range ballistic missiles. MILSTAR remains 
DoD's highest priority C3 program. 

(2) (0) Defenses . Program for the following, consistent with a 
refocussed SDI program: 



■ 



■ 
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b. Cofl.Yftntional Forces . 

(1) (0) International Cooeerat i on . Ongoing and new acquisition 
programs will look to international participation to offset risk, 
reduce cost, and enhance alliance ties. 

(2) >8^ Mission Area Priorit i** Assessment of programmed 

contingency capabilities, and evaluation of Persian Gulf »ar 
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experience, indicate the following high-priority areas of critical 
investment needs: 

- Deployable anti^mor; air-deployable ground force mobility 
and anti -armor capabilities for enhanced immediate tactical 
flexibility (e.g. motorized light armor with beyond-line-of- 
sight anti-tank weaponry) . 

- Tactical ; better and more survivable day/night 
reconnaissance and target identification capabilities (e.g., 
unmanned aerial vehicles) ,* enhanced Amy/ Air Force tactical 
intelligence interoperability (e.g.. Air Force acquisition of 
JSTARS data line ground stations) ; enhanced theater and tactical 
communications and Intel dissemination systems, and associated 
procedures, that are interoperable, more flexible and capable of 
supporting joint and combined operations., 

- Identification. Friend or Fob ^rrn • enhanced alr/land battle 
IFF systems, for both air-to-ground and ground-to-ground 
applications (also, joint exercises to refine interoperability 
procedures) . 

- Aero-space campaign ; improved Air Force/Navy/Marine tactical 
air operations integration and joint planning systems and 
procedures; improved tactical intelligence dissemination; 
increased ability, including munitions stocks, for Navy and 
Marine Corps aircraft to use precision guided munitions against 
ground targets, during day or night and in all weather, to an 
extent comparable to other Services. 

“ Anti -ml >7 ft; good naval and land mine clearance capability 

(including rapid minefield location systems and improved killing 
mechanisms), with emphasis on mine countermeasures for support 
of amphibious operations, particularly in shallow water and 
beach landing areas, and on capability for offensive use of 
advanced land and naval mines as force multipliers. 

- Cheat! cal /biological improved chemical and biological 
detection and warning systems (ground vehicles and air recon) , 
protection systems (individual and collective) and medical 
support and decontamination systems; and consideration of CB 
effects in development of equipment that may be used in a CB 
environment; also necessary are implementation of expected CW 
agreements and destruction of chemical munitions. 
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Anf.l -tactical ball 1st -Aet (see guidance in the 

strategic sections) . 
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B. Reconstitution Capability 

1. General Principles. 

Overall resource allocation should give priority to base 
force capabilities and to preserving such longest-lead elements of 
security as alliances, technology, and quality personnel. Also, 
the defense program Includes many elements that are needed for 
forces in being but provide latent potential, for reconstitution , 
and must be evaluated accordingly. Still, modest but high- 
leverage investment in reconstitution-specific programs will be 
important , 

(U) Extant active and reserve units would be available to take 
part in deterring or responding to any threat that might also 
require reconstitution. Such units (particularly the RC) would 
require "generation" measures to bring them to combat readiness. 
Additional new forces beyond these could be created from 
"regeneration" assets, industrial/technology base assets, and 
manpower assets. 
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b. Industrial /Technology Base Assets. 



(0) Industrial glannlnc/Preparednesss Maintain robust production 
base analysis and industrial preparedness planning to support 
reconstitution. Prepare plans as required with industry to start 
or restart production for reconstitution, including appropriate 
industrial preparedness measures, and procurement rules/practices 
to be waived. Reconstitution will not be a predominant factor in 
deciding to maintain production of a major platform; however, the 
production restart time for reconstitution will often be a 
consideration in deciding the long-term shutdown status. 
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c. Manpower Assets. 



'tSk For early reconstitution efforts# plan to use reassigned 
active component personnel and Selected Reserve annual training or 
volunteers. Plan and prepare for maximum reliance on increased 
recruiting and retention (including additional civil service 
support personnel# and keeping increased numbers of exiting 
personnel in recallable categories) . 

For relatively rapid reconstitution, plan for use of the 
Individual Ready Reserve (IRR) . Plan for maximum recall and use 
of retired military personnel to nan and train reconstituting 
units and for other needs. Ose annual IRR 
authorit^ _to ensure _IRR_ availability " 




i 
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2 reserve component cadre divisions, each with a full heavy 
division equipment set and about 20% SelRes OaM and manning 
(including minimal necessary full-time support) , focussed on 
long- lead maintenance and leadership cadre; 

Equipment exiting active or reserve units and placed in long- 
term storage; 

Industrial production restart capability, including if 
appropriate lay-away of production facilities and perhaps 
component stockpiling or other industrial preparedness measures 
{consider particularly for M1A1) 
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using the "most" cos t-eff f e ct“i vV comtffnatlon 'of : 



- The Innovative Naval Reserve of 32 frigates supported by 8 
training fri-gates with full-time support /training crews and 
augmentat ion/nucleus crews 

- The training carrier, backfilled in the training role by a 
deactivated but recallable carrier within an acceptable time 

- Other ships in inactive but recallable status 

Also, conduct a Navy study of placing some SSNs in a non-operating 
cadre- like status with nucleus crews to maintain reactor operation 
and any necessary skilled/ leadership cadre. Incorporate an 
implementation plan, including layup and regeneration timelines 
and end strength and funding required, in (or if appropriate as an 
addendum to) the POM, involving approximately 15 SSNs or sore, 
including as appropriate some of the 70 SSNs cited in the base 
force guidance above. 



effective combination of: 



using "the" most ‘cost 



Airplanes exiting active or reserve units and placed in 
inviolate storage; 

Production restart capability, including if appropriate lay- 
away of production facilities and perhaps industrial 
preparedness measures (consider particularly for F-16, F-117) 
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- Particularly for airlift /tanker squadrons, innovative measures 
perhaps involving dual-use and/or refitable airframes, 
possibly in a civil reserve status. 

d, Support and Training; Program for selected cadre-type 
support units (particularly non-divisional support units) or 
storage of support equipment if /as necessary for timely support to 
reconstituting combat units? however, wherever possible plan to 
draw support assets from the civil sector or defense production 
base, using resources made available in response to strategic 
warning. For expanding the training base for reconstitution, 
identify and if necessary program selected assets? however, plan 
to rely primarily on assets that could be made available quicltly, 

e. g. retired military personnel, and laid-away bases or other DoD 
or non-military U.S* or allied land and facilities. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The past four years have seen extraordinary changes abroad as the Cold War drew to a dose. 
We have entered a new strategic era. The colapse of the Soviet Union - the disintegration of the internal 
as well as the external empire, and the discrediting of Communism as an Ideology with global pretensions 
and influence - fundamentally altered, but did not eliminate, the challenges ahead. The integration of the 
leading democracies into a U.S.-led system of collective security, and the prospects of expanding that 
system, significantly enhance our international position and provide a crucial legacy for future peace. Our 
national strategy has shifted from a focus on a global threat to one on regional challenges and 
opportunities. We have moved from Comainmsnt to the new Regional Defense Strategy. 

The changes matte over the past four years have set the nation on a solid path to secure and 
extend the opportunities and hopes of this new era. America and Its allies now have an unprecedented 
opportunity to preserve with greater ease a security environment within which our democratic ideals can 
prosper. Where once a European-wide war, potentially leading to nuclear exchange, was perhaps only a 
few weeks and miles away, today such a threat has fallen back and would take years to rekindle. With the 
end of the Co d War, there are no global threats and no significant hostile alliances. We have a marked 
lead in critical areas of warfare Our alSances, built during our struggle of Containment, are one of the 
great sources of our strength in this new era. They represent a democratic “zone of peace,* a community 
of democratic nations bound together by a web of political, economic, and security lies This zone of 
peace offers a framework for security not through competitive rivalries in amis, but through cooperative 
approaches and collective security institutions. The combination of these trends has given our nation and 
our alliances great depth for our strategic position. 

Sim ply put, it is the intent of the new Regional Defense Strategy to enable the U.S. to lead in 
shaping an uncertain future so as to preserve arte enhance this strategic depth won at such great pains. 
This will require us to strengthen our alliances and to extend the zone of peace to Include the newly 
independent nations of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, as these now-fragile states succeed 
hi their struggle to build free societies ate free markets out of the ruin of Communism. Together with our 
must P^ude hostile non democratic powers from dominating regions critical to our interests 
and otherwise work to build an international environment conducive to our values. Yet even as we hope 
to increasingly rely on collective approaches to solve International problems, we recognize that a 
collective effort will not always be timely and, in the absence of U.S. leadership, may not gel. Where the 
stakes so ment, we must have forces ready to protect our critical interests. 

Our fundamental strategic position and choices as a nation are thus very different from those we 
nave faced in the past The choices ahead of us will reset the nation's direction for the next century. We 
have today a compelling opportunity to meet our defense needs at lower cost. But as we do so, we must 
be guided by a strategy that recognizes that our domestic life cannot flourish if we are beset by foreign 
crises. We must not squander the position of security we achieved at great sacrifice through the Cold 
War, nor eliminate our ability to shape an uncertain future security environment in ways favorable to us 
and those who share our values. 

Guided by the new strategy, we are restructuring our forces to meet the essential demands of 
strategic deference and defense, forward presence, crisis response, and reconstitution. As we do so, we 
are reducing our forces significantly - by more than a million military and civilian personnel. These 
reductions will reduce force structure to its lowest level in terms of manpower since before the Korean 
War and spending to the lowest percentage of GNP since before the attack on Pearl Harbor. Yet even as 
we reduce our forces in si2e overall, we must not carelessly destroy their quality or their technological 
superiority. Along with alliances, high-quality personnel and technological superiority represent 
capabilities that would take decades to restore if foolishly lost in this time of reductions. 

Even I n this time of downsizing, we must retain capable military forces. For the world remains 
unpredictable and well-armed causes for conflict persist, ate we have not eliminated age-old temptations 
for nondemacratic powers to turn to force or intanldation to achieve their ends. We have sought through 
the Regional Defense Strategy to anticipate challenges and opportunities yet to come, to shape a future 
of continued progress, and to preclude reversals or the emergence of new threats. This document 
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discusses the new strategy in some depth and is intended as a contribution to a national dialogue that 
very much needs to continue as we look to protecting the nation's interests in the 1990 s, and beyond 
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I. DEFENSE POLICY GOALS 



The national security interests of the United States are enduring; the survival of the United States 
as a free and independent nation, with its fundamental values intact and its institutions and people 
secure; a healthy and growing U.S. economy to ensure opportunity for individual prosperity and resources 
for national endeavors at home and abroad; healthy, cooperative and politically vigorous relations with 
allies and friendly nations; and a stable and secure world, where political and economic freedom, human 
rights and democratic institutions flourish. 

These national security interests can be translated into four mutually supportive strategic goals 
that guide our overall defense efforts: 

Our most fundamental goal is to deter or defeat attack from whatever source, against the United 
States, its citizens and forces, and to honor our historic and treaty commitments. 

The second goal is to strengthen and extend the system of defense arrangements that binds 
democratic and like-minded nations together in common defense against aggression, builds 
habits of cooperation, avoids the renationalization of security policies, and provides security at 
lower costs and with lower risks for all, Our preference for a collective response to preclude 
threats or, if necessary, to deal with them Is a key feature of our Regional Defense Strategy. 

The third goal is to preclude any hostile power from dominating a region critical to our interests, 
and also thereby to strenglhen the barriers against the reemergence of a global threat to the 
interests of the United States and our aBies. These regions include Europe, East Asia, Ihe Middle 
EastfPersian Gulf, and Latin America. Consolidated, nondemocratic control of toe resources of 
such a critical region could generate a significant threat to our security. 

The fourth goal is to help preclude conflict by reducing sources of regional Instability and to limit 
violence should convict occur. Within toe broader national security policy of encouraging the 
spread and consolidation of democratic government and open economic systems, the Defense 
Department furthers these ends through efforts to counter terrorism, drug trafficking, and other 
threats to internal democratic order, assistance to peacekeeping efforts; the provision of 
humanitarian and security assistance; limits on toe spread of militarily significant technology, 
particularly the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction along with the means to deliver them; 
and toe use of defenae-to-defense contacts to assist in strengthening civil-military institutions and 
encourage reductions in the economic burden of military spending. 

To reach these goals, the United Stales must show the leadership necessary to encourage 
sustained cooperation among major democratic; powers. The alternative would be to leave our critical 
interests and the security of our friends dependent upon individual efforts that could be duplicative, 
competitive, or ineffective. We also must encourage and assist Russia, Ukraine, and the drier new states 
of the former Soviet Union in establishing democratic political systems and free markets so they too can 
join the democratic “zone of peace." 

But while we favor collective action to respond to threats and challenges in this new era, a 
collective response will not always be timely and, in the absence of U.S. leadership, may not gel. While 
the United States cannot become the world’s policeman and assume responsibility for solving every 
international security problem, neither can we a How our critical interests to depend solely on international 
mechanisms that can be blocked by countries whose interests may be very different from our own. Where 
our allies' interests are directly affected, we must expect them to take an appropriate share of toe 
responsibility, and in some cases play ihe leading role; but we must maintain the capabilities for 
addressing selectively those security problems tat threaten our own intereste. Such capabilities are 
essential to our ability to lead, and should international support prove sluggish or Inadequate, to act 
independently, as necessary, to protect our critical interests. History suggests that effective multilateral 
action is most likely to come about in response to U.S. leadership, not as an alternative to it 

We cannot lead if we foil to maintain the high quality of our forces as we reduce and restructure 
them. As a nation we have never before succeeded in pacing reductions without endangering our 
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interests. We must proceed expeditiously, but at a pace that avoids breaking the force or sending 
misleading signals about our intentions to friends or potential aggressors. An effective ability to 
reconstitute our forces is important as well, since it signals that no potential rival could quickly or easily 
gain a predominant military position. 

At the end of World War I, and again to a teSBer extent at the end of World War II . the United 
States as a nation made the mistake of believing that we had achieved a kind of permanent security, that 
a transformation of the security order achieved in substantial part through American sacrifice and 
leadership could be su started without our leadership and significant American forces. Today, a greit 
challenge has passed; but other threats endure, and new ones will arise. If we reduce our forces 
carefully, we will be left with a force capable of implementing the new defense strategy. We will have 
given oursefves the means to lead common efforts to meet future challenges and to shape the future 
environment in ways that will give us greater security at lower cost 




II. THE REGIONAL DEFENSE STRATEGY 



The demise of the global threat posed by Soviet Communism leaves America and its allies with 
an unprecedented opportunity to preserve with greater ease a security environment within which our 
democratic ideals can prosper, We have shifted our defense planning from a focus on the global threat 
posed by the Soviet Union to a focus on the regional threats and challenges we are more likely to fact in 
the future. At the same lime, we can work to shape the future environment in ways that would help 
preclude hostile nondemocratic powers from dominating regions critical to us. This same approach will 
also help to preclude the emergence of a hostile power that could present a global security threat 
comparable to the one the Soviet Union presented in the past Precluding regional threats and challenges 
can strengthen the underpinnings of a peaceful democratic order in which nations are able to pursue their 
legitimate interests without fear of military domination. 

I n this more secure international environment there will be enhanced opportunities for poetical , 
economic, environmental, social, and security issues to be resolved through new or revitalized 
international organizations, including the United Nations, or regional arrangements. But the world remains 
unpredictable and wall-armed, causes for conflict persist, and we have rot eliminated age-old temptations 
for nondemocratic powers to turn to force or intimidation to achieve their ends. We must not stand back 
and alow a new global threat to emerge or leave a vacuum in a region critical to our interests. Such a 
vacuum could make countries there feel vulnerable, which in turn could lead to excessive military 
capabilities wfo an unsteady balance of one against another, if we do stand back it will be much harder to 
achieve the enhanced international cooperation for which we hope 



Underlyin g Strategic Concepts 



The Department of Defense does not decide when our nation will commit force. However, 
decisions today about the size and characteristics of the forces m are building for tomorrow can 
influence whether threats to our interests emerge and, if they do emerge, whether we are able to defeat 
them decisively. Four concepts illustrate this relationship. 

Planning for Uncertainty 

An unavoidable challenge for defense planners is that we must start development today of forces 
to counter threats still so distort into the future that they cannot be confidently predicted. Events of the 
last few years demonstrate concretely how quickly and unexpectedly political trends can reverse 
themselves. Our ability to predict political alignments and military capabilities weakens as we look farther 
into the future. 

Yet decisions about military forces cannot be based on a short-term planning Irorizon. The 
military capabilities that we have today and the ones we will have for the next few years are largely the 
product of decisions made a decade or more ago. Much of the capability that we are eliminating now 
cannot be restored quickly, and precipitous cuts would do long-lasting damage, even to the capabilities 
that we retain. 

Thus, we must reduce and reshape our forces not only to respond to the near-term threats that 
we can measure dearly today, or even to the trends moat likely to continue. We also must hedge against 
the emergence of unexpected threats, the reversal of favorable trends, or even fundamental changes in 
the nature of our chatienges. Risk can never be entirely eliminated. The limits on our ability to predict the 
future must be recognized, and flexibility to reduce the consequences of being wrong must be bum into 
even our current forces and programs. 

We are budding defense forces today for a future that is particularly uncertain, given the 
magnitude of recent changes in the security environment. Fundamentally, we are striving to provide a 
future President wfih the capabilities five, ten or fifteen years from now, to counter threats or pursue 
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interests that cannot be defined with precision today. While we can safely reduce force structure and the 
pace of modernization, we must retain the ability to protect our interests and, by so doing, to help deter 
unwanted reversals. 

Shaping the Future Security Environment 

America cannot base its future security on a shaky record of prediction or even on a prudent 
recognition of uncertainty. Sound defense planning seeks as well to help shape the future. Our strategy is 
designed to preclude threats and to encourage trends that advance U.S. security objectives in the future. 
This is not simply within our means; it is critical to our future security: ^ 

The containment strategy we pursued for the past forty years successfully shaped the world we 
see today. By our refusal to be intimidated by Soviet military power, we and our allies molded a world in 
which Communism was forced to confront its contradictions. Even as we and our allies carried the 
defense burden required in the Cold War, democracy was able to develop and flourish. 

One of the primary tasks we face today in shaping the future is carrying long standing alliances 
into the new era, and turning old enmities into new cooperative relationships. If we and other leading 
democracies continue to build a democratic security community, a much safer world is likely to emerge, if 
we act separately, many other problems could result If we cot assist former Warsaw Pact countries, 
including the newly independent states of the former Soviet Union, particularly Russia and Ukraine, in 
chopsing a steady course of democratic progress and reduced military forces subject to responsible, 
civilian democratic control, we wil have successfully secured the fruits of forty years of effort Our goal 
should be to bring a democratic Russia and the other new democracies into the defense community of 
democratic nations so that they can become a force for peace, democracy, and freedom not only in 
Europe but also in other critical regions of the world. 

Cooperative defense arrangements enhance security, while reducing the defense burden for 
everyone. In the absence of effective defense cooperation, regional rivalries oouW lead to tensions or 
even hostilities that would threaten to bring critical regions under hostile domination, It is not in our 
interest or those of the other democracies to return to earlier periods in which multiple military powers 
balanced one against another in what passed for security structures, while regional, or even global peace 
nung in the balance. As in the past, such struggles might eventually force the United Stales at much 
higher oost to protect its interests and counter the potential development of a new global threat 

Maintaining highly capable forces also is critical to sustaining the U.S. leadership with which we 
can shape the future. Such leadership supports collective defense arrangements and precludes hostile 
competitors from challenging our critical interests! Our fundamental belief in democracy and human rights 
gives other nations confidence that our significant military power threatens no one's aspirations for 
peaceful democratic progress. 

Our farces also can shape the future environment by performing the ‘nontraditionar roles of 
humanitarian or peacekeeping operations. Generally such situations are of International concern, and we 
would expect to be part of a commensurate multinational effort; however, U.S. leadership may be crucial 
to catalyze such action, and we may have unique capabilities that would appropriately complement 
others’ forces. 

(Durability to shape the future rests not only on our efforts to keep closed the door to aggression 
ana military intimidation; it rests also on our ability to provide the example necessary for others to lake 
positive, reciprocal steps. The President’s nuclear initiatives of the fall and winter of 1 991-92 induced the 
former Soviet Union to take positive reciprocating steps that will help reduce the remaining threat posed 
by nuclear forces on the territory of the former Soviet Union. These initiatives made possible the U.S.- 
Russian agreements of June 1992 and subsequent signing of the START II treaty in January 1993. 
Similarly, NATO’s new strategy not only reflects an adjustment to the reduced threat environment in 
Europe but equally it reassures our former adversaries of the truly defensive nature of the NAT 0 alliance. 
Through such Initiatives we can solidify the gains achieved through START, START It and CEE and go 
beyond them. 

Our ability to reduce sources of regional Instability and to limit violence should conflict occur also 
is critical to shaping the environment This includes, for example, updating our strategy to counter the 
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proliferation of militarily significant technology, particularly the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction along with the means to deliver them,- Our traditional export control efforts must not only be 
updated and strengthened in this new era, but supplemented by political dissuasion, bilateral and 
multilateral negotiations, and inspection and destruction missions, as illustrated in the case of Iraq. 

Strategic Depth 

America's strategic position is stronger than it has been for decades. Today, there is no 
challenger to peaceful democratic order similar to that posed by the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact 
There are no significant hostile alliances. To the contrary, the strongest and most capable countries In the 
world remain our friends. The threat of global, even nuclear war, once posed by massive Warsaw Pact 
forces poised at the inter-German border, first receded hundreds of miles east and has since been 
transformed into I he promise of a new era of strategic cooperation. 

Not only has our position Improved markedly with respect to the passing of a global challenge, 
but our strategic position has Improved in regional contexts as well. For the near-term, we and our allies 
possess sufficient capabilities to oounter threats in critical regions. Soviet Communism no longer 
exacerbates local conflicts, and we need no longer be concerned that an otherwise remote problem could 

ahect the balance of power between us and a hostile global challenger. We have won great depth for our 
strategic position. 

in this regard, it Is important to reflect in our strategy the fact that the international system is no 
longer charactenzed by Cold War bipolarity. The Cold War required the United States and its allies to be 
prepared to contain the spread of Soviet power on a global basis. Developments in even remote areas 
could affect the United States’ relative position in the world, and therefore often required a U.S. response. 
The United States remains a nation with global interests, but we must reexamine in light of the new 

strategy whether arte to what extent particular challenges engage our interests. These changes 
arte the growing strength of our friends and allies will allow us to be more selective in determining the 
extern to which U.S. forces must be committed to safeguard shared interests. 

The first major conflict of the post-Cold War era preserved our strategic position in one of the 
regwm of the world critical to our interests. Our success in organizing an international coalition in the 
Persian Gulf against Saddam Hussein kept a critical region from the control of a ruthless dictator bent on 
developing nuclear, biological and chemical weapons and harming Western interests, instead of a more 
radical Middie East/Persian Gulf region under Saddam's influence, Saddam struggles to retain control in 
Iraq, Iraq's dangerous military has been greatly damaged, our ties with moderate states are stronger, 
energy resources are secure, and significant progress has been made in the Arab-lsraeli peace process. 

Our strategy is designed to preserve this position by keeping our alliances strong and our threats 
small. Our lools include political and economic measures and others such as peacekeeping operations, 
security assistance, defense-to-defenae contacts, humanitarian aid and intelligence assistance, as well as 
security measures to prevent the emergence of a nondemocratic aggressor to critical regions. We bring to 
this task our considerable moral influence as the world's leading democracy. We can provide more 
security at a reduced cost If a hostile power sought to present a regional chaBenge again, or if a new, 
antagonistic global threat or alliance emerged in the future, we would have the ability to counter it But the 
investments required to maintain the strategic depth that we won through forty years of the Cold War are 
much smaller than those it took to secure this strategic depth or those that would be required if we lost it. 

Continued U. S. Leadership 

U.S. leadership, essential for the successful resolution of the Cold War, remains critical to 
achieving our long-term goals in this new era. The United States continues to prefer to address hostile, 
nondemocratic threats to our interests wherever possible through collective security efforts that take 
advantage of the strength of our allies and friends However, sustained U.S. leadership will be essentia! 
for maintaining those alliances and for otherwise protecting our Interests. 

Recognition that the United States is capable of opposing regional aggression will be an 
important factor in inducing nations to work together to stabilize crises and resist or defeat aggression. 

For most countries, a general interest in international stability and security vwil not be enough to induce 
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them to put themselves at risk simply in the hope that others will join them. Only a nation that is strong 
enough to act decisively can provide the leadership needed to encourage others to resist aggression. 
Collective security failed In the 1930s because no strong power was willing to provide the leadership 
behind which less powerful countries could rafiy against Fascism, it worked In the Gulf because the 

United States was willing and able to provide that leadership. Thus, even when a broad potential coalition 
exists, leadership will be necessary to realize it. 

The perceived capability « which depends upon the actual ability - of the United States to act 
independently, if necessary, is thus an important factor even in those cases where we do not actually use 
it It will not always be incumbent upon us to assume a leadership role. In some cases, we win promote 
toe assumption of leadership by others, such as the United Nations or regional organizations In the end, 
thwe is no contradiction between u.S. leadership and multilateral action; history shows precisely that 
U.S. leadership is the necessary prerequisite for effective international action. We will, therefore, not 
ignore the need to be prepared to protect our critical interests and honor our commitments with only 
limited additional help, or even alone, if necessary. A future President will need options allowing him to 
lead and, where the international reaction proves sluggish or inadequate, to act independently to protect 
our critical interests. 

As a nation, we have paid dearty in the past for letting our capabilities fall and o ur will be 
questioned There is a moment m time when a smaller, ready force can predude an arms race, a hostile 
move or a conflict. Once lost that moment cannot be recaptured by many thousands of solders poised 
on the edge of combat Our efforts to rearm and to understand our danger before World War 11 came too 
tote to spare us and others a global conflagration. Five years after our resounding global victory in World 
warn, we were nearly pushed off toe Korean peninsula by a third rate power. We erred in the past when 
we failed to maintain needed forces. And we paid dearly for our error. 

Enduring Requirements 

The new defense strategy wfth its regional focus reflects the need to pay special attention to three 
enduring requirements of our national security posture. Each requires careful, long-term attention, toe 
investment of defense resources, and supportive operating practices; each represents key strengths that 
cannot be reacWy restored should they be tost. 

Alliances 

Our alliance structure is perhaps our nation's most significant achievement since the Second 
World War. it represents a ‘stent victory* of building long-standing alliances and friendships with nations 
that constitute 8 prosperous, largely democratic, market-oriented zone of peace and prosperity that 
encompasses more than two-thirds of toe world’s economy. Defense cooperation among the 
democracies has not only deterred external threats, it has provided an environment in which we and our 
allies have peacefully developed and prospered. The United States will maintain and nurture its 
friendships and alliances in Europe, East Aaia/Padfic, the Middle East/Peisian Gulf, Latin America and 
elsewhere. 

The growing strength of our friends and allies will make it possible for them to assume greater 
responsibilities for our mutual security Interests. We will work with them towards this end, including 
reductions in U.S. military forces stationed overseas, particularly as our friends and allies are able to 
assume great®’ responsibilities. There win remain, however, a significant role for U.S. forward presence, 
including stationed forces, and changes must be managed carefully to ensure that reductions are not 
mistakenly perceived as a withdrawal of U.S. commitment. In addition, certain situations like the crisis 
leading to the Gulf War are likely to engender ad hoc coalitions. We should plan to maximize the value of 
such coalitions. This may include specialized rotes for our forces as well as developing cooperative 
practices wfth others. Specific Issues concerning alliances and coalitions are treated In detail in Part III, 
‘Regional Goals and Challenges." 
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High Quality Personnel 

Our victory in the Gulf War demonstrated impressively the importance of high-quality personnel 
and effective leaders. The highly trained, highly motivated all-volunteer total force we have worked so 
hard to build ts the key to maintaining our future military leadership and capabilities. We also require high- 
quality career civilians, especially in the managerial, scientific and technical fields. Our challenge for the 
future is to preserve the high-quality active, reserve, and civilian force we have worked so hard to build. 

The Gulf War tested the training, discipline, and morale of our military forces and they performed 
superbly. To continue to attract the highest quality people, we must provide challenging and realistic 
training supplemented by advanced training techniques such as interactive simulation. We also must 
provide the quality of life they and their families deserve, including keeping the amount of time military 
units are deployed away from home at reasonable levels. 

High-quality personnel require outstanding military leadership. Our success in the Gulf reflected 
such leadership. We must continue to train our military leaders in joint operations and in cooperative 
efforts with the forces of many different nations. They also must be given the opportunity and 
encouragement to pursue innovative doctrine for operations and new approaches to problems. 

Identifying the core military competencies that will be most important in the future will be among 
the highest priorities of our miftary leadership. New equipment is not sufficient Innovation in its use also 
is necessary. Our understanding of warfare and the way we intend to defend our interests as a nation 
must continually develop and evolve in the ongoing military-technological revolution. Future challenges 
will require toe continued mastery of critical areas of warfare, but we also require mastery of evolving 
capabilities, perhaps replacing some that are critical today. An essential task wi I be to begin preparing for 
tomorrow’s challenges while making hard decisions about capabilities we need no longer emphasize. 

Technological Superiority 

The onset of a new military-technological revolution presents continued challenges not only in the 
realm of technological superiority but also in the way we organize, train, and employ our military forces. 
The Gulf War made clear the early promise of this revolution, emphasizing the importance of recent 
breakthroughs in low-observable, information gathering and processing, precision strike, and other key 
technologies. Our Investment in innovation must be sustained at levels necessary to assure that U.S.- 
fieided forces dominate toe military-technolog teal revolution. 

We must maintain superiority in key areas of technology. It is.critical, therefore, that we identify 
toe highest leverage technologies and pursue those with vigor. U S. forces must retain a decisive lead in 
those technologies critical on future battlefields. To provide such high quality forces for tomorrow, we 
must, in the first instance, maintain a robust science and technology program, balanced between a core 
of broad sustaining programs and selected “thrusts’' that contribute directly to high priority needs. This 
must be complemented by technology safeguards and export control regimes targeted, in coordination 
with our friends and allies, on particular proliferation concerns. 

Robust science and technology alone will not maintain our qualitative advantage. New 
techn otogies mu st be incorporated into weapons systems that are provided in numbers sufficient for 
doctrine and tactics to be developed. To do this without large-scale production will require innovations in 
training technologies and the technology testing process. Through simulation, we can investigate before 
we buy new weapons or systems how well they may perform on the battlefield. In addition, we must 
encourage new manufacturing processes, facilities, and equipment. This will be increasingly important 
overtime. 

All of this, however, does not mean we will move rapidly into large-scale production of numerous 
new weapons systems. We w* be procuring less because our armed forces will be smaller, and because 
the need far modernization is reduced with the demise of the Soviet Union. During toe Cold War, time and 
production pressures created by Soviet weapons developments resulted In a defense acquisition process 
geared to early production of new systems, often without as thorough a prior development aa desired. 
Science and technology can be a much more important factor in the overall acquisition process - dang 
more than before to “prove out* new technology and components before programs enter the formal 
acquisition process. These concepts provide toe basis for a new acquisition approach. Nevertheless, 
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development of new technologies and their incorporation into weapons systems through a more efficient 
acquisition process will be essential to provide the advantages smaller forces will need to deter or prevail 
in future conflicts. 

Element s of the Regional Defense Strategy 

The Regional Defense Strategy seeks to protect American interests and to shape a more stable 
and democratic world. It does so by adopting a regional focus for our efforts to strengthen cooperative 
defense arrangements with friendly states and to preclude hostile, non democratic powers from 
dominating regions of the world critical to us. In this way also the strategy aims to raise a further barrier to 
the rise of any serious global challenge. To accomplish these goals, we must preserve U.S, leadership, 
maintain leading-edge military capabilities, and enhance collective security among democratic nations. 

The Regional Defense Strategy rests on tour essential elements; 

Strategic Deterrence and Defense — a credible strategic nuclear deterrent capability, and 
strategic defenses against limited strikes. 

Forward Presence — forward deployed or stationed forces (albeit at reduced levels) to strengthen 
alliances, show our resohre, and dissuade challengers in regions critical to us. 

Crisis Response - forces and mobility to respond quickly and decisively with a range of options to 
regional crises of concern to us. 

Reconstitution - the capability to create additional new forces to hedge against any renewed 
global threat, 

Strategic Deterrence and Defense 

Eve n though the risk of a massive strategic nuclear attack has decreased significantly with the 
nse of democratic forces and the collapse of the former Soviet Union, deterring nuclear attack must 
remain the highest defense priority of the nation. It is the one area where our survival could be at risk In a 
matter of moments. U.S. nudear targeting policy and plans have changed, and should continue to 
change, to account for the welcome developments in states of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. Nonetheless, survivable and flexible U.S. strategic nudear forces still are essential to deter use of 
the modem nudear forces that wil exist in the former Soviet Union even after START and START II 
reductions have been implemented. Our strategic nudear forces also provide an important deterrent 
hedge against the possibility of an unforeseen global threat emerging 

Fundamental changes in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union have eliminated the threat 
of massive Soviet aggression launched from the former East Germany that required heavy reliance on 
the threat of nuclear weapons for deterrence. This permits us to move into a new era in nuclear forces. 

This was evidenced in the President's nudear initiatives in 1991 snd 1982, which made major changes in 
our tactical nudear posture and strategic nuclear deterrent forces designed to enhance stability white 
eliminating weapons, to further reduce the possibility of accident or miscalculation, and to encourage 
corresponding reductions in the nuclear posture of the former Soviet Union. 

The leaders of Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine have stated their readiness to eliminate 
strategic offensive forces, while Russia is significantly reducing Its force levels. (These four new states of 
the former Soviet Union are the only ones with strategic nudear weapons on their territory. Russian 
authorities assure us that afi tactical weapons are now on Russian territory.) They recognize the United 
States is not a threat and rightly view strategic forces as diverting scarce resources from rebuilding their 
troubled economies and complicating the improvement of relations with the West We have been working 
with these leaders to provide financial and technical assistance to reduce and dismantle these nuclear 
forces. We already have some programs underway to assist with the safe and secure transportation, 
storage, and destruction of weapons and the prevention of their proliferation. We should actively seek 
additional ways to further these ends 

Both the U.S. and Russia have now agreed in START II to even more dramatic changes to iheir 
nuclear deterrent forces that will significantly enhance stability. For us these Include, in addition to 
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reductions to START levels, fewer intercontinental ballistic missies (ICBMs), with the remaining ICBMs 
having wily one warhead apiece; and fewer warheads on our ballistic missiie submarines. In addition, a 
substantial number of bombers win be oriented primarily toward conventional missions. In the end, toe 
actual number of warheads will be roughly half of what we planned!© have under START. 

As we reduce the size of our offensive nuclear forces, we must ensure the survivability - and 
therefore the essential stability - of our strategic deterrent This W8 Unit reductions in the overall number 
of strategic platforms. Our planning also should take account of the greatly reduced likefihood of a 
deliberate massive attack in the present international situation and consider the danger of an accidental 
or unauthorized attack. 

A successful transformation of Russia, Ukraine and other states of die farmer Soviet Union to 
stable democracies should clearly be one of our major goals. But we are not there yet Our pursuit of This 
goal must recognize the as yet robust strategic nuclear force facing us, the ffagHity of democracy m the 
new states of the former Soviet Union, and the possibility that these new states might revert to closed, 
authoritarian, and hostile regimes. Our movement toward tills goal must, therefore, leave us with timely 
and realistic responses to unanticipated reversals In our relations and a survivals deterrent capability. 

Strategic forces also will continue to support our global role and International commitments, 
including our trans-Atlantic links to NATO. Collective defense allows countries to rety on the contributions 
of others in protecting their mutual interests in ways that lessen toe risks and the costs for all. The nuclear 
umbrella that the United States has extended over our allies has helped deter attack successfully for four 
decades. This has been a risk-reducing and cost-saving measure for us all; it is one we can afford fiscally 
to continue and one that our interests cannot afford to let lapse. 

Nuclear weapons cannot be disinvertied and the threat of nuclear proliferation, despite our best 
efforts, persists. Other countries - some of them, like Iraq, especially hostile and irresponsible — threaten 
to acquire nuclear weapons, Some countries are also pursuing other highly-destructive systems, such as 
chemical and biological weapons. These developments require us to be able to deter use of such 
weapons, and to improve our defense capabilities. 

The threats posed by instability in nuclear weapons states and by the global proliferation of 
ballistic missiles have growl considerably. The threat of an accidental or unauthorized missile launch 
may increase significantly through this decade. The new technology embodied in the Sfrategic Defense 
Initiative <SDI) program has made ballistic missile defense capability a realistic, achievable, and 
affordable concept We need to deploy missile defenses not only to protect ourselves and our forward 
deployed forces, but also to have the ability to extend protection to others. Like extended deterrence 
provided by our nuclear forces, defenses can contribute to a regime of extended protection for friends and 
aides and further strengthen a democratic security community. This is why, with the support of Congress, 
as reflected in the Missile Defense Act we have sought to move toward the day when defenses will 
protect the community of nations embracing democratic values from international outlaws armed with 
ballistic missiles who may not be deterred by offensive forces alone. It is this vision that is reflected in our 
commitment to developing a Globa! Protection System (GPS) not only with traditional friends and allies 
but also with the emerging democracies of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. 

Deployment of defenses against limited strikes also should continue to be an Integral element of 
our efforts to curtail ballistic missile proliferation, Defenses undermine the military utility of such systems 
and should serve to dampen the incentive to acquire ballistic missiles. (Further discussion of weapons of 
mass destruction issues is found in the Crisis Response section.) 

The strategic command, control and communications system should continue to evolve toward a 
joint global structure, ensuring that its capabilities and survivability remain appropriate to the evolving 
threat and the smaller forces It will support. We also should take advantage of the potential of our 
strategic C31 investments to support conventional crisis response. 

A successful transformation of Russia, Ukraine and other states of the former Soviet 
stable democracies should clearly be one of our major goals. But we are not there yet Our pursuit of this 
goal must recognize toe as yet robust strategic nuclear force facing us, the fragility of democracy n the 
new states of the former Soviet Union, and the possibility that these new Sates might revert to closed, 
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authoritarian, and hostile regimes. Our movement toward this goal must, therefore, leave us with timely 
and realistic responses to unanticipated reversals in our relations and a survivable deterrent capabwty. 

Strategic forces also will continue to support our global role and international commitments, 
including our trans-Atlantic links to NATO. Collective defense allows countries to rely on the contnbutwns 
of others in protecting their mutual interests in ways that lessen the risks and the costs for all. The nudear 
umbreHa that the United States has extended over our allies has helped deter attack successfully for four 
decades. This has been a risk-reducing and cost-saving measure for us all; it is one we can afford fiscally 
to continue and one that our interests cannot afford to let lapse. 

Nuclear weapons cannot be disinvented, and the threat of nuclear proliferation, despite our best 
efforts, persists. Other countries - some of them, fike Iraq, especially hostile and irresponsible - threaten 
to acquire nudear weapons. Sane countries are also pursuing other Nghly-deslructive systems, such as 
chemical and biological weapons. These developments require us to be able to deter use of such 
weapons, and to improve our defense capabilities. 

The threats posed by instabilfty si nuclear weapons states and by the global proliferation of 
ballistic missiles have grown considerably. The threat of an accidental or unauthorized missile launch 
may increase significantly through this decade. The new technology embodied in the Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SN) program has made ballistic missile defense capability a realistic, achievable, and affordable 
concept We need to deploy missile defenses not only to protect ourselves and our forward deployed 
forces, but also to have the ability to extend -protection to others. Like extended deterrence provided by 
our nuclear forces, defenses can contribute to a regime of extended protection for friends and allies and 
further strengthen a democratic security community. This is why, with the support of Congress, as 
reflected in the Missile Defense Act, we have sought to move toward the day when defenses will protect 
the community of nations embracing democratic values from international outlaws armed with ballistic 
missiles who may not be deterred by offensive forces alone. It Is this vision that is reflected in our 
commitment to developing a Global Protection System (GPSJ not only wfth traditional friends and allies 
but also with the emerging democracies of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. 

Deployment of defenses against limited strikes also should continue to be an integral element of 
our efforts to curtail ballistic missile pro life ration, Defenses undermine the military utility of such systems 
and should serve to dampen the incentive to acquire ballistic missiles. (Further discussion of weapons of 
mass destruction issues Is found in the Crisis Response section.) 

The strategic command, control and communications system should continue to evolve toward a 
joint global structure, ensuring that its capabilities and survivabUrty remain appropriate to the evolving 
threat and the smaller forces it will support. We also should take advantage of the potential of our 
strategic C31 investments to support conventional crisis response. 

In the decade ahead, we must adopt the right combination of deterrent forces, tactical and 
strategic, while creating the proper balance between offense and active defense to mitigate risk from 
weapons of mass destruction and their means of delivery, whatever the soiree. For now this requires 
retaining ready forces for a survivable nudear deterrent, induding tactical forces, in addition, we must 
complete needed force modernization and upgrades. These deterrent forces need to be complemented 
with early introduction of ballistic missile defenses against limited strikes- 

Forward Presence 

Our forward presence helps to shape the evolving security environment We mil continue to rely 
on forward presence of U.S. forces to show U.S. commitment and tend credibility to our alliances, to deter 
aggression, enhance regional stability, promote U.S. Influence and access, and, when necessary, provide 
an initial crisis response capability. Forward presence is vital to the maintenance of the system of 
collective defense by which the United States has been able to work with our friends and allies to protect 
our security interests, while nwnimearg the burden of defense spending and of unnecessary arms 
competition. The rotes that forward presence plays in specific regions under the Regional Defense 
Strategy are treated in detail in Part III, “Regional Goafs and Challenges." 

While we are prudently reducing the levels of our presence very substantially, it is Increasingly 
important to emphasize our Intent to retain adequate presence. We should plan to continue a wide range 
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of forward presence activities, Including not onty overseas basing offerees, but prepositioning and 
periodic deployments, exercises, exchanges or visits offerees. Forward basing of forces and the 
prepositioning of equipment facilitate rapid reinforcement and enhance the capability to project forces into 
critical regions. 

Forward bases and access agreements must became more flexible as the security environment 
evolves. But they must remain oriented toward providing visible, though unobtrusive, presence and a 
forward staging area for responding to crises large and small. Forward bases are critical to successfully 
implementing our strategy at reduced force levels. 

In regions of the world where we lack a tand-based presence, maritime forces (including afloat 
prepositioned equipment), long-range aviation, and other contingency forces allow us to exert presence 
and underscore our commitment to friends and allies, and, when necessary, aid our response to crises. 
Exercises, occasional deployments, prepositioning, defense exchanges and visits build trust, cooperation 
and common operating procedures between militaries. Important, toe, are host nation arrangements to 
provide the infrastructure and logistical support to allow for the forward deployment or projection of forces 
when necessary. 

Our forward forces should increasingly be prepared to fulfill multiple regional roles, and in some 
cases extra-regional rotes, rather than being prepared only for operations in the locale where they are 
based. Moreover, as in the Gulf War, our forward presence forces must be ready to provide support for 
military operations In other theaters. In addition, through forward presence, we can prosecute the war on 
drugs; provide humanitarian and security assistance and support for peacekeeping operations; evacuate 
US. citizens in danger abroad; and advance defense-to-defense contacts to strengthen democratic 
reforms. 

Forward presence is a crucial element of the new regional strategy, and a major factor in overall 
conventional (including special operations) force size. Generally farces for forward presence (including 
associated CONUS-based forces for rotation) must be predominantly in the active components. As we 
reduce force structure to base force levels, ear* military department must seek innovative ways to 
continue providing the crucial benefits of forward presence - both political and operational - with 
acceptable impact on the smaller force. This calls for exploring new ways of operating forces in 
peacetime. Areas to consider include Increasing the use of periodic visits of forces, possibly both active 
and reserve, for training or exercises; innovative manning or maintenance practices; additional overseas 
homeporting; combined planning; and security and humanitarian assistance. 

Precipitous reductions in forward presence may unsettle securty relations. Where forward bases 
are involved, due attention must be paid to minimizing the impact of dislocations on military families. 
Planned reductions should be undertaken deliberately, with careful attention to making in-course 
adjustments as necessary. 

Crisis Response 

The ability to respond to regional or local crises is a key element of the Regional Defense 
Strategy. The regional and local contingencies we might face are many and varied, both in size and 
intensity, potentially Involving a broad range of military forces of varying capabilities and technological 
sophistication under an equally broad range of geopolitical circumstances. Highly ready and rapidly 
deployable power projection forces, including forcible entry forces, remain key means of precluding 
challengers, of protecting our interests from unexpected or sudden challenges, and of achieving decisive 
results if the use of force is necessary. 

During the Cold War, Americans understood that national survival was at stake and that a long, 
drawn-out and costly war could result In regional conflicts, our stake may seem less apparent. We should 
provide forces with capabilities that minimize the need to trade American lives w'th tyrants and 
aggressors who do not care about tear own people. Thus, our response to regional crises must be 
dedsive, requiring the high-quality personnel and technological edge to win quickly and with minimum 
casualties. A decisive force will net always be a large-scale force; sometimes a measured military action 
can contain or preclude a crisis, or otherwise obviate a much larger, more costly operation. But when we 
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choose to act we must be capable of acting quickly and effectively. We must be prepared to make 
regional aggressors fight on our terms, matching our strengths against their weaknesses 

Consequently, crisis response requires maintaining a broad range of capabilities, particularly 
emphasizing high readiness forces sufficient to enable response to short-warning contingencies; sufficient 
munrtions and spares; adequate intelligence capabilities; enhanced mobility to enable us to deploy 
sizable forces long distances on short notice; and a number of specific enhancements growing out of 
lessons learned from the Gulf War. 

Our strategy further recognizes that when the United States is engaged, perhaps in concert with 
others, in a substantial regional crisis or is committed to a more prolonged operation, potential aggressors 
in other areas may be tempted to exploit our preoccupation. Under these circumstances, our forces must 
remain able to deter or to respond rapidly to other crises or to expand an initial crisis deployment in the 
event of escalation, also on short notice. 

The short notice that may characterize many regional crises requires highly responsive military 
forces. Required military personnel will be maintained in that component of the Total Force - active or 
reserve - m which they can most effectively, including with minimum casualties, and most economically 
accomplish required missions. This generaly requires forces for forward presence (including associated 
COWS-based forces for rotation) and combat forces and initial support forces for crisis response to be 
predominantly in the active components. Reserve components ^8 fulfiB vital contingency roles, primarily 
including mobility and selected critical support for initially deploying forces; increasing increments of 
support for continuing and expanding deployments; and increasing increments of combat capability as 
wei. especially for large, protracted and/or concurrent contingencies. 

The crisis response element of the strategy also has important implications for our inter- and 
intra-theater mobility posture. Our crisis response forces will be drawn largely from COWS, or possibly 
from forward deployed locations in other theaters. Our mobility posture must be able to supplement 
forward presence forces quickly and provide the bulk of necessary combat power and support. 

Future regional conflicts will be complicated tv increases in both the conventional and 
unconventional capabilities of potential adversaries. During the Gulf War we had to prepare to handle an 
adversary holding chemical weapons and biological agents. We remain concerned that a number of 
potentially hostile nations are working to develop nuclear or other unconventional weapons. The threat of 
regional adversaries introducing nuclear weapons would greatly complicate future regional crises. As we 
learned from our experience with Iraq, # can be extremely difficult to know how far such efforts have 
progressed. Even relatively old technology, which in fact will characterize the vast majority of cases, can 
represent a tremendous challenge, as demonstrated by the Iraqi use of ballistic missiles in the Gulf War. 

The global diffusion of conventional military and dual-use technologies will enable a growing 
number of countries to field highly capable conventional weapons systems, such as stealthy cruise 
missiles, integrated air defenses, submarines, modem command and control systems, and even space- 
based assets. Third Work! countries attempting to acquire nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons will 
undoubtedly attempt to take advantage of economic distress in the former Soviet Union. We have worked 
muttBateraliy to strengthen international regimes Intended to halt the diffusion of these weapons and 
technologies, and bilaterally to stop unauthorized leakage. 

U.S forces must be capable of operating against adversaries who possess weapons of mass 
destruction. Active defenses (including existing theater mitsle defense assets and future assets for 
global protection against limited strikes), passive defenses (including detection capabilities, more effective 
vehicle crew-compartment protective systems, and vacctoes), and specialized intelligence wi be needed. 
If toe use of weapons of mass destruction is threatened, we may need to win even more quickly and 
decisively, and we would still want to retain the advantages necessary to keep our own losses as tow as 
possible. (Further discussion of WMID Issues is found in the Strategic Deterrence and Defense section.) 

The Gulf War provides a host of lessons that should continue to guide future crisis response 
planning. The Department should selectively focus investment on the foBowing high-priority areas: rapidly 
deployable anti-amor capabilities; enhanced combat abilities to identify friendy forces and thus reduce 
casualties from misdirected friendly fire; improved naval and land mine and countermine capabilities; 
defenses against chemical and biological weapons and agents; defenses against tactical ballistic and 
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cruise missiles; improved capabilities for precision air strikes; improved integration and flexibility of tactical 
command, control, communications and intelligence; and improved national-level intelligence. More 
generally, the Department also should apply the relevant lessons of the Gulf War identified in the Final 
Report to Congress on the Conduct of the Persian Gulf War and other subsequent reports. A complete 
understanding of the war and its implications for U.S, forces will oondnue to evolve for some time to 
come. 



Finally, we must be prepared for crises and contingencies stemming from low-intensity conflict, 
which includes terrorism, insurgency, and subversion. In response to these threats to our interests, we 
must be prepared to undertake smaller-scale operations that require forces using specialized skills, 
equipment, or approaches. Such operations include norvcombatant evacuations, peacekeeping missions, 
hostage rescues, and counterinsurgency and counterterrorism operations. 



Reconstitution 

With the demise of the Cold War, we have gained sufficient strategic depth that potential global- 
scale threats to our security are now very distant -- so much so that they are hard to identify or define vwth 
precision. The new strategy, therefore, prudently reduces spending and accepts risk in this lower 
probability area of threat in order to refocus reduced defense resources both on the more likely near-term 
threats and on high priority Investments in the enduring requirements of our strategy. 

The dissolution of the Soviet Union has made it much less likely that a global conventional 
challenge to US. and Western security will reemerge from the Eurasian heartland for many years to 
come — at least for the balance of this decade. Even if, for example, some future Russian leadership 
were to adopt strategic aims threatening a global challenge similar to that presented by the Soviet Union 
in the Cold War. current estimates are that such force reconstitution efforts would allow several years or 
more of U.S Rallied response time, and could only happen after an authoritarian reversal and systemic 
realignment itself spanning several years. 

Nevertheless, we could stil face in the more distant future a new global threat or some emergent 
alliance of hostile, nondemocrafic regional powers. For the longer term, tow, our reconstitution strategy 
focuses on supporting our national security policy to preclude the development of a global threat contrary 
to the interests of the United States. Should such a threat begin to emerge, we would use the available 
lead time to forestall or counter it at the lowest possible levels of militarization. Our reconstitution strategy 
seeks to provide sufficient capability to create additional new forces and capabilities to deter and defend 
our interests as necessary, drawing on ■‘regeneration’ assets (cadre-type units and stored equipment), 
i r.dustria l/technology base assets, and manpower assets. 

Reconstitution should use low-cost assets to provide an inexpensive hedge. As we draw down 
toe force. Cold War investments present opportunities for “smart lay-away" of long-lead elements of force 
structure or production capacity that offer a high-leverage reconstitution hedge at quite modest cost, or 
might become useful to a friendly nation facing a major threat. 

Measures planned and used for response to early Indications of a specific reconstitution threat 
must strike a careful balance between, on the one hand, the needs to demonstrate resolve, strengthen 
deterrence, and begin enhancing military capabilities, and, on the other hand, toe imperative to avoid 
provocative steps and to maintain toe ability to arrest or reverse our steps without creating military 
vulnerabilities. 

Translating the Elements into Forces and Programs. 

Our forces and programs have been designed and sized as a coherent whole to support the 
elements of our new regional defense strategy, carefully weighing present and future chatiengas. The 
restructuring needed to support our new strategy also calls for a shift from program planners' traditional 
four "pillars* of military capability (readiness, sustainabiity, modernization, and force structure) to six 
pillars. We have divided toe modernization piHar, distinguishing science and technology from systems 
acquisition, to make explicit the hfepier relative priority of science and technology in this new era. We have 
designated Infrastructure and overhead as a new pillar, to explicitly focus ran toe need far cuts in 
overhead in tots time of major cute in fighting capability. 
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Accordingly, we have adopted these relative priorities among the new six “pillars' of defense 
resources: 

Readiness 

Force Structure 

Sustainability 

Science and T echnoiogy 

Systems Acquisition 

Infrastructure and Overhead 

Specifically, it is of utmost importance to maintain forces of high readiness and adequate sire. Of 
lower but stii! high priority is the sustainability sufficient for the intensity and duration of regional conflicts. 
The new strategy also gives high priority to selected science and technology to Keep our qualitative edge 
in systems aid in doctrine. By contrast, a profound slowing in former Soviet modernization that long 
drove our programs enables greatly reduced emphasis on systems acquisition, and a fundamentally new 
approach to overall defense acquisition. Finally, the Department must vigorously pursue reductions and 
management efficiencies in defense infrastructure and overhead, continuing the vigorous pursuit of 
savings initiated under the Defense Management Review. This relative priority among the new “six pillars" 
aims to reduce our cost of doing business and direct our shrinking resources to ensuring very high 
quality, ready forces and rigorous technical and doctrinal Innovation. 
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III. REGIONAL GOALS AND CHALLENGES 



We can take advantage of the Cold War’s end and the dissolution of the Soviet Union to shift our 
planning focus to regional threats and challenges. The future of events In major regions remains 
uncertain. Regional and local actors may pursue hostile agendas through direct confrontation or through 
such indirect means as subversion and terrorism. The new defense strategy, wtth its focus on regional 
matters, seeks to shape this uncertain future and position us to retain the capabilities needed to protect 
our interests. With this focus we should work with our friends and allies to preclude the emergence of 
hostile, nondemocratlc threats to our critical interests and to shape a mom secure international 
environment conducive to our democratic Ideals. 

Europe 

We confront a Europe in the midst of historic transformation, no longer starkly divided between 
the Soviet-dominated Warsaw Pact and the Western Alliance. We have made great strides toward a 
Europe “whole and free." We are striving to aid the efforts in the former Eastern bloc to build free 
societies, Over the long term, the moat effective guarantee that the former Soviet empire’s successor 
states do not threaten U.S. and Western interests is successful democratization and economic reform. 

The breakup of the former Soviet Union presents an historic opportunity to transform the 
adversarial relationship of the Cold War into a relationship characterized by cooperation as articulated in 
the Washington Charter signed by Presidents Bush and Yeltsin in June of 1992. But we must recognize 
what we are so often told by the leaders of the new democracies - that continued U.S. presence in 
Europe is an essential part of the West’s overall efforts to maintain stability even in the midst of such 
dramatic change. History has demonstrated that our own security is inseparably linked to that of Europe. 

It is of fundamental importance to preserve NATO as the primary instrument of Western defense and 
security, as wen as the channel for U.S. engagement and participation in larger European security affairs, 
even as we work increasing ly with the other institutions emerging in Europe. 

Our common security and European stability can be enhanced by the further development of a 
network of interlocking institutions that in conjunction with NATO, constitute the emerging security 
architecture of Europe. We should work within the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) and the North Atlantic Cooperation Cound! (NACC) and with the European Community (EC) and 
the Western European Union (WEU) to promote security and stability. Emerging frameworks of regional 
cooperation also will be important 

Even as European institutions grow, we need to strengthen Alliance cohesion, and to develop 
new common understandings of how the Alliance can respond collectively to future challenges. Our 
European friends and allies should be encouraged to assume a greater share of the burden in 
maintaining world order and protecting common interests worldwide. Important security interests are at 
stake for both the Europeans and for us in many areas, inducting notably Eastern Eurppe, the Middle 
East/Persian Gulf, and the Mediterranean, including North Africa. 

In June 1992, the North Atlantic Council of NATO agreed to support CSCE peacekeeping 
activities on a case-by-case basis. In the former Yugoslavia, NATO has deployed its Standing Naval 
Force Mediterranean to the Adriatic Sea to assist with UN sanctions, while NATO AWACS are helping to 
monitor the no-fly zone over Bosnia-Herzegovina. NATO defense ministers in December 1992 agreed to 
refine NATO’s capability for such peacekeeping operations. They announced that support for UN and 
CSCE peacekeeping should be included among the missions of NATO forces and headquarters and 
tasked their permanent representatives to Identify specific measures to enhance NATO’s peacekeeping 
capabilities. 

As NATO continues to provide the indispensable foundation for a stable security environment in 
Europe, it is of fundamental importance to preserve NATO's integrated military command structure. While 
U.S. forces will continue to be stationed on the continent and contiguous maritime areas, the new threat 
environment witi enable us to reduce their number, and they may, in cart, play more specialized roles. But 
our objective should be to preserve a substantial level of U.S. forces in Western Europe with sufficient 
organic combat and support capabilities to maintain the viability of the Alliance; promote peaceful 
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progress in Europe; permit the timely reinforcement of Europe 3houkf there be a reemergence of a 
significant threat; and support out-cf-area contingencies. The peaceful defense- to- defense contacts 
between our forces in Europe and the militaries in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union also can 
be a force for peace. 

To retain meaningful operational capabilities, our objective for U.S. ground forces in Western 
Europe should be a capable corps. We can also reduce our tactical fighter wing presence by half or more. 
We have eliminated ground-based nuclear forces in Europe and withdrawn U.S. tactical nuclear weapons 
at sea, but U.S. dual-capable aircraft and their nuclear weapons remain based in Europe; this preserves 
the alliance's historic emphasis ort extended deterrence. These reductions translate to a presence of Jess 
than half the level of our forces at the beginning of the decade. NATO itself has adapted, through a new 
strategic concept that proposes smaller and multinational forces with increased mobility and an emphasis 
on crisis management. As U.S. forces stationed in Europe become smaller, they must remain capable of 
responding to crises throughout and outside of the region. 

The end of the Warsaw Pact and foe emergence of democratic states in Eastern Europe is a 
development of immense strategic significance, it is critical to U.S. interests in Europe and those of our 
allies foat we assist the new democracies in Eastern Europe to consolidate their democratic institutions, 
establish free market economies and safeguard their national independence. Regional security 
challenges work to divert their efforts from these ends and endanger their progress. The continued 
ascendancy of democratic reformers in Russia, Ukraine and other states of Eastern Europe would be the 
surest counter to concerns raised by the long history of conflict in foe region. 

Security and democratization In the former Eastern Bloc also would be enhanced by mutual 
cooperation among the Eastern Europeans as well as with foe United States, NATO and other Western 
Allies. NATO can assist the Eastern Europeans in reevaluating their defense postures. We must increase 
our defense-to defense contacts with countries of both the former Soviet Union and the countries of 
Eastern Europe. These contacts should strive to underscore to foe military leaders of these new 
democracies foe importance of civilian control of the military through the institutions of democratic 
government. We also must assist the Eastern Europeans in reforming their military institutions as they 
institute new national defense doctrines to replace the offensive posture associated with the Warsaw 



The United States has a significant stake in promoting democratic consolidation within and 
peaceful relations among Russia, Ukraine, and other new states of the former Soviet Union. A democratic 
partnership with Russia, Ukraine, and the other new states would be the best possible outcome. If 
democracy matures in Russia and Ukraine there is every possibility that they wilt be a force for peace not 
onty in Europe, but in other regions where previously Soviet policy aggravated local conditions and 
encouraged unrest and conflict 

Our increasing defense-to-defense contacts with Russia, Ukraine, and the other new states 
should support the peaceful resolution of differences among them and help in fostering democratic 
philosophies of civil-military relations through foe institutions of democratic government transparency, 
and defensive miBtary doctrines and postures. We also can further our concerns and those of our allies by 
assisting the efforts of Russia, Ukraine, and the other new states to reduce dramatically foe military 
burden on their societies, further reduce their forces, convert excess military industries to civilian 
production, assist efforts to dismantle and dispose of nuclear weapons safely and maintain firm command 
and control over those that remain, and prevent leakage of advanced military technology and expertise to 
other countries. Military budget cuts in Russia and foe other new states will signtficantly improve the 
chances of democratic consolidations and demilitarization by freeing up resources for more productive 
investments and thus improving the chance of economy success. 

At the same time, as we work to strengthen democracy, we must consider the possibility foat 
undemocratic regimes could emerge in some of the new states and seek to remilitarize their policies and 
societies. Our challenge and foat of our allies is to maintain our coHective capacity to defend against an 
aggressive regime in such a way foat we do not disrupt future cooperation with a democratic state or 
weaken the chances of successfui reform. Overall, we strengthen foe hand of democracy if our opposition 
to aggression is clear and there is a common understanding foat the potential remains for strong 
collective response to aggression. 
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East Asia/Pacific 

East Asia and the Pacific hold enormous strategic and economic importance for us and our aiies. 
Japan and Korea together represent almost sixteen percent of the world economy; China alone holds a 
quarter of the world's population. U.S. twoway trade with the region stands at $31 0 billion, approximately 
one third more than the total of our two-way trade with Euro pe. In addition. East Asia remains an area of 
enormous concentration of military power, actual and latent, nudear and conventional. The area contains 
either within it or on its periphery many of the largest armies in the world, including those of Russia, 

China, India, the two Koreas, and Vietnam. 

To buttress the vital political and economic relationships we have along the Pacific rim, we must 
maintain a significant military presence in the area, which even before current reductions in Asia 
represented only a smail proportion of U.S. forces worldwide. We must maintain sufficient forward 
deployed forces and power projection capability to reassure our regional allies and fronds, to preclude 
destabilizing military rivalries, to secure freedom of the seas, to deter threats to our key political and 
economic interests, and to preclude any hostile power from attempting to dominate the region. A strong 
U.S. military position, welcomed by leaders throughout the region, promotes conditions conducive to 
realization of objectives we share; democratization, protection of human rights, peaceful political change, 
and the spread of market economies and prosperity. Our forces in the region also support other of our 
U.S, security objectives, as recently demonstrated by the reliance on Pacific military facilities and forces 
to help project power into the Persian Gulf. 

We must work to preserve our vigorous security alliances, especially with Japan, the Republic of 
Korea, Australia, Thailand, and the Philippines. We should continue to encourage Japan and South Korea 
in particular to assume greater responsibility sharing, urging both to increase prudently their defensive 
capabilities to deal with threats and responsibilities they face and to assume a greater share of financial 
support for U.S forward deployed forces that contribute to their security. Japanese contributions in 
securing maritime approaches is one example. We also should persist in efforts to ensure an equitable, 
two-way flow of technology in our security cooperation with advanced allies such as Japan. We must plan 
to continue to safeguard critical sea lines of communications finking us to our aHies and trading partners. 

As our Pacific friends and allies are assuming greater responsibility for their defense, we can 
restructure our forces and reduce the number of ground and support forces forward deployed there. An 
appropriate framework for adjustments to our forward-deployed forces in the region is outlined in the East 
Asia Strategy Initiative as reported to Congress. In Phase I of our planned withdrawals mom than 25,000 
froops were withdrawn from bases in East Asia by December 1 992. This Includes the withdrawal from the 
Philippines. Plans to remove additional forces from South Korea have been suspended while we address 
the problem posed by the North Korean nudear program. In time we should look to implement Phases II 
and 111 of the East Asia Strategy initiative, wHh the objective of keeping substantia! forces forward 
deployed In Asia for Ihe foreseeable future. 

Despite recent positive trends toward political liberalization and market-oriented economic 
reforms, the East Asia and Pacific region continues to be burdened by several legacies of the Cold War. 
the Soviet annexation of the Northern Territories of Japan, the division of the Korean Peninsula, and the 
civil war in Cambodia. The end of Communism in Europe is likely to bring pressure on remaining 
Communist regimes with unknown consequences for regional stability. We should continue to advance 
our relations with China on a realistic basis but also should ensure that Taiwan has the armaments 
needed to defend itself as provided by the Taiwan Relations Act, while taking Into account the August 
1 982 Communique with China on Taiwan arms sales. We should work to curtail proliferation of weapons 
of mass destruction aid to advance democracy, freedom, and human rights in the countries of the region 
that lack them. 

Our moat active regional security concern in Asia remains the military threat posed by North 
Korea to our treaty ally, the Republic of Korea. Our concerns are intensified by Norm Korea’s efforts to 
develop weapons of mass destruction and delivery systems. Although we have begun some reductions in 
our forces as part of shifting greater responsibility to our any, we must maintain sufficient military 
capabilities together with the Republic of Korea to deter aggression by the North or to defeat it should 
deterrence fail. Our overall objective with regard to the Korean peninsula should remain to support its 
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peaceful unification on terms acceptable to the Korean people which foster democracy, freedom, and 
observance of human tights 

The emergence of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) as an increasingly 
influential regional actor has been an important positive development ASEAN’s population of 320 million 
is almost twice that of Japan and Korea combined. Southeast Asia '« a region of increasing economic 
strength. By the end of the century, the combined ASEAN economies are forecasted to reach $800 
billion, over $1 00 billion larger than China’s. The United States shares an interest with the ASEAN 
counthes in precluding Southeast Asia from becoming an area of strategic competition among regional 
powers. 

With regard to U.S. bases in Southeast Asia, we have withdrawn our forces from the Philippines, 
consistent with the desires of the Philippine government. At the same time, we have sought to broaden 
our network of access agreements similar to the recently concluded Singapore access memorandum in 
lieu of permanent bases throughout Southeast Asia. These kinds of agreements will facilitate bilateral 
training, exercises, and interoperability, thereby enhancing our ability to work with allies and friends in 
crisis. 

The Australia-New Zealand-United States (ANZUS) alliance relationship remains an important 
component of our security architecture in the Pacific, although security guarantees to New Zealand are 
presently suspended because of New Zealand's failure to live up to its alliance obligations. Our goal 
should remain to strengthen our partnership with Australia and work to remove obstacles to reintegrating 
New Zealand as a foil partner in ANZUS. 

As is the case in other regions, proliferation remains a central concern in Asia. Where 
appropriate, as on the Korean peninsula, we can explore selective conventional arms control and 
confidence building measures that enhance stability. We should pursue our cooperation with friendly 
regional states, including assistance to combat insurgency, terrorism, and drug trafficking. 

The Middle East/Persian Gulf and South Asia 

In the Middle East and Persian Gulf, we should seek to foster regional stability, deter aggression 
against our friends and interests in the region, protect U.S. nationals and property, and safeguard our 
access to international air and seaways and to the region’s important sources of ol. We should strive to 
encourage a peace process that brings about reconciliation between Israel and the Arab states as well as 
between Palestinians and Israel in a manner consonant with our enduring commitment to Israel's 
security. Some near-term dangers are alleviated with the defeat of Iraqi forces, but we must recognize 
that regional dynamics can change and a r^uvenated Iraq or a rearmed Iran could move in this decade to 
dominate the Gulf and its resources. We must remain prepared to act decisively In the Middle 
East/Persian Gulf region as we did in Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm if our vital interests 
there are threatened anew. We also must be prepared to counter the terrorism, insurgency, and 
subversion that adversaries may use to threaten governments supportive of U.S. security interests, 

The Gulf War has greatly enhanced our security relations in the Middle East/Persian Gulf region 
and underscored their continued importance. Taken together, many facets of this experience « 
cooperation in combat, logistical support, and financial participation - and our subsequent cooperation an 
forward presence of U.S. forces promise continued close ties with nations of the region on which we can 
build. 



To discourage the rise of a challenger hostile to our interests in the region, we must maintain a 
level of forward military presence adequate to reassure our friends and deter aggressors and present a 
credible crisis response capability. In consultation with our regional friends, we should Increase our 
presence compared to the pre-Gulf War period We will want to have toe capability to return forces quickly 
to the region should that ever be necessary. We also should strengthen our bilateral security ties and 
encourage active regional collective defense. 

We can strengthen stability throughout the region by sustaining and improving the self-defense 
capabilities of our regional friends. The United States Is committed to the security of Israel and to 
maintaining the qualitative edge that is critical to Israel’s security. Israel's confidence in its security and 
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U .S.-lsrael strategic cooperation contribute to stability, as demonstrated once again during the Persian 
Gulf War. At the same time, our assistance to our Arab friends to defend themselves against aggression 
also strengthens security throughout the region, including for Israel 

We can help our friends meet their legitimate defensive needs wfo U.S. foreign military and 
commercial sales without jeopardizing power balances m the region. We should tailor our security 
assistance programs to enable our friends to bear better the burden of defense and to facilitate 
standardization and interoperabSty of recipient country forces with ourown. We must focus these 
programs to enable our regional friends to modernize their forces, upgrade their defense doctrines and 
planning, and acquire essential defensive capabilities. 

We should build on existing bilateral ties and negotiate needed agreements to enhance military 
access and prepositioning arrangements and other types of defense cooperation. These protocols will 
strengthen and broaden foe individual and collective defense of friendly states. 

The infusion of new and improved conventional arms and the proliferation of ballistic missiles and 
weapons of mass destruction during the past decade have dramatically increased offensive capabilities 
and the potential danger from future wars throughout the region. We should continue to work with all 
regional states to reduce military expenditures far offensive weapons and reverse the proliferation of 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons and long-range missiles. We also should continue to work with 
leading suppliers of conventional weapons to foe region (as called for in President Bush's 1991 Middle 
East arms control initiative) to prevent the transfer of militarily significant technology and resources to 
stakes which might threaten U.S. friends or upset the regional balance of power. 

We should seek to maintain constructive, cooperative relations with India and Pakistan, strive to 
moderate tensions between them, and endeavor to efiminate nuclear arms programs on the subcontinent. 
In this regard, we should work in South Asia as elsewhere to have all countries adhere to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and to place their nuclear energy facilities under International Atomic Energy Agency 
safeguards. 

The presence of drug production and trafficking and instances of international terrorism 
complicate our relations with regional countries. The Department should continue to contribute to U.S. 
counter-temorism initiatives and support the efforts of U.S. agencies jn foe region. 

Latin America and the Caribbean 

In Latin America and the Caribbean, the United States seeks to sustain the extraordinary 
democratic progress of the last decade and maintain 8 stable security environment As in the past, the 
focus of U.S. security policy should remain assisting democratic consolidation and the efforts of the 
democratic nations in the region to defend themselves against foe threat posed by insurgency and 
terrorism. In addition, the United States must assist its neighbors in combating the instability engendered 
by illicit drugs, as well as continuing efforts to prevent illegal drugs from entering foe United States. 

Cuba poses an area of special concern for the United States, The end of Warsaw Pact subsidies 
has added to Cuba's economic dedfie. Over the near- to mid-term, Cuba's tenuous internal situation and 
its disproportionately large military could generate new challenges to U.S. policy, particularly because 
Castro retains foe hostile intent that has for decades sought to undermine democratic progress in Central 
and South America. i 

The situation in Central America will remain a concern. In El Salvador, we should seek the 
continued successful implementation of foe agreement reached by the Salvadoran government and the 
FMLN. We also should seek peaceful resolution of the conflict in Guatemala, In Panama, we should seek 
to strengthen their democratic institutions. Our programs there must also provide the capabilities to meet 
U.S. responsibilities under the Panama Canal Treaties, Including defense of the Canal after 1999. 

The small island-states of foe eastern Caribbean remain vulnerable to destabilization. Assistance 
in economic development is key, but we also should explore ways of strengthening the Eastern 
Caribbean Regional Security System to strengthen democracy in these nations. 
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Following implementation of the Panama Canal treaty, we wilt have no permanent bases on the 
Latin America mainland. The general wend toward democratization and peace in Latin America and the 
dramatic reductions of former Soviet and East European aid to Cuba are long- sought developments. 
Nonetheless, potential regional problems remain, including the potential for instability in Cuba and 
elsewhere, and the continuing challenge of slopping trafficking in illegal drugs from this region. 

Countering drug trafficking remains a high priority. Our counterdrug programs in the region must 
focus on stemming the flow of drugs by attacking drug trafficking at the source, in the producing and 
refining countries, and along the transit routes to the United States. 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Sub-Saharan Africa has made encouraging progress toward democratization and economic 
liberalization. While seeking to facilitate these trends wherever possible, our continuing mi&tary rale 
should be to ensure the safety of U.S. citizens, including undertaking noncombatant evacuation 
operations when necessary; alleviating disaster and distress with humanitarian assistance; strengthening 
the security, stability, and economic development of friendly states and supporting their democratic 
development and extending support to international peacekeeping efforts. Our commitment to alleviating 
distress can be seen particularly In our rote in Operation Restore Hope in Somalia, striving to create a 
secure environment ter the provision of humanitarian relief operations. Out of the turmoil In South Africa 
we hope to see emerge a fully representative government still friendly to the United States and supportive 
of Western Interests in the area. 
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CONCLUSION 

We must preserve the extraordinary environment that has emerged from the challenge* of the 
Cold War - an environment within which the values of freedom that we and our principal allies hoW dear 
can flourish. We can secure and extend the remarkable democratic “sane of peace* that We and our allies 
now enjoy, preclude threats, and guard our national interests. 

The Guff War is a vivid reminder that we cannot be sure when or where the next conflict will arise. 
In early 1990, many said there were no threats left because of the Soviet commitment to withdraw from 
Eastern Europe; very few expected that we would be at war witofn a year. The experience of the past 
century is replete with instances In which enormous strategic changes often arose unexpectedly in the 
course of a few years or even less. This is not a lesson that we should have to keep learning anew. 

As we reshape America's mflitafy and reduce its size, we must be careful that we do so in 
accordance with a defense strategy and a plan that will preserve the integrity of the military capability that 
we have so carefully built If we choose wisely today, we can do well something America has always done 
badly before -we can drawdown our military force at a responsible rate that win not end up endangering 
our security. The new Regional Defense Strategy has set a course to ensure our ability to deal with 
potential threats and shape the environment in ways favorable to our security. 

(Signed) 

Dick Cheney 




